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hf pom I started reading The Progressive’s special Latin 
American issue I couldn't put it down,” is the ap- 
proving comment of a Philadelphia economist. “I only 
wish it were required reading for every member of the 
Administration, the State Department, the CIA, and—in 
the interests of greater understanding—the Castro govern- 
ment. Enclosed is my check for extra copies which I plan 
to give to my friends.” 

“Your Latin American issue,” a Colorado political 
science professor writes, “is by far the most objective and 
comprehensive treatment of a most complex situation that 
I have had the professional pleasure of reading. I intend 
to use it in my summer school courses, and will make it 
required reading for my students in the fall. Please send 
forty copies and a reasonable bill.” 

We sent our Colorado friend forty copies—and a reason- 
able bill. 

These letters are only two of hundreds expressing the 
enthusiasm The Progressive frankly shares in publishing 
another of its distinguished special issues. 

In anticipation of the kind of response exemplified by 
these readers, we printed several thousand extra copies of 
Editor Morris H. Rubin's analysis of Cuba and the other 
Latin American countries he studied this spring. The sav- 
ings realized by printing these copies on the first press run 
are being passed on to readers in the form of low prices 
for bulk orders. 

For a single copy, the price is the usual fifty cents. But 
for orders running to three or more, the price scales down 
rapidly—all the details are on Page 27. 

. 

The response to our Spring Campaign for new sub- 
scribers has continued at such a brisk pace that we have 
extended the offer for another month. And as an additional 
inducement to readers to take advantage of this offer, we 
will send every new subscriber a copy of our issue on 
Latin America as an introduction to The Progressive. This 
is our special offer: 

You may send The Progressive to three new readers, 

anywhere in the United States or overseas, for five 

months, for a total cost of five dollars. As a.reward, 
you will receive a free copy of the exciting autobiog- 
raphy of Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., founder of The 

Progressive magazine. 

Just jot down three names on any sheet of paper and 
mail with $5 to The Progressive. Or, if you prefer, we 
will provide the names of new readers from lists compiled 
by our traveling editors and writers. In either case, the 
special Latin American issue will go off promptly to each 
new subscriber, as will your copy of LaFollette’s 
Autobiography. 

* 

If you are changing your address this summer, either 
temporarily or permanently, we urge you to give us your 
old address as well as the new one, including postal zones. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





New Roads to Economic Aid 


Lf gece THE presence of many fresh 
faces and the use of many fine 
phrases, the Kennedy Administration 
has failed thus far to develop an 
American foreign policy that repre- 
sents a significant advance over the 
sterile doctrines that dominated our 
foreign relations under the Eisenhow- 
er Administration. In many of the 
President's speeches, and those of his 
principal aides, there is an arresting 
awareness of the nature of the struggle 
in which we are involved and a sensi- 
tive appreciation that we must some- 
how play a more creative role than we 
have up to now, but almost invariably 
at this point the President and his 
lieutenants retreat from their own 
diagnosis to embrace the negative con- 
cepts of their predecessors. 

Thus, Mr. Kennedy spoke eloquent- 
ly at the outset of his Administration 
of the social and economic causes of 
crisis in Latin America, and then pro- 
ceeded to swallow, disastrously, the 
Eisenhower Administration's invasion 
cure for Cuba. On the basic conflict 
over Berlin and Germany, the Presi- 
dent has produced nothing more af- 
firmative than his resolve to maintain 
the status quo “at any risk;” there 
has been no indication that he appre- 
ciates the possibilities of proposing a 
solution based on the concept of a 
free, neutralized, unified Germany. 
As for South Vietnam, which will soon 
replace Laos in front page headlines, 
the Kennedy Administration, like its 
predecessor, seems disinclined to face 
up to the ugly fact that the Diem re- 
gime, which we are cordially support- 
ing, has failed so completely to cope 
with social and economic needs, and 
is so riddled by corruption and the 
suppression of democratic liberties 
that it has lost the support of the 
people of that strife-ridden country. 


Only in one major area of foreign 
policy, in our judgment, is the Ken- 
nedy Administration moving toward 
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measurable progress over the approach 
of its predecessor, and here, ironically, 
it has encountered bitter opposition in 
Congress. We refer to the field of for- 
eign economic aid in which President 
Kennedy has called for basic reforms 
for which the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion showed little or no inclination to 
fight. 

It is significant that the Kennedy 
program calls for a long-term ap- 
proach to the problem, rather than a 
year-by-year patching process. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that it is pitched to the 
constructive theme of assistance 
rather than, as before, to the negative 
concept of “stopping Communism.” 
Gone from the preamble of the new 
foreign aid measure are all references 
to the “threat of international Com- 
munism.” Instead, the purpose pro- 
claimed is “to help make an historic 
demonstration that economic growth 
and political democracy can go hand 
in hand to the end that an enlarged 
community of free, stable, and self- 
reliant nations can reduce world ten- 
sions and insecurity.” 

Foreign aid, said Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk in a welcome break with 
past concepts, “is right . because 
peoples are in need of help, and we 
are able to help them help themselves; 
because their children sicken and die 
while we have the science to save 
them; because they are illiterate while 
we have the means of education.” This 
emphasis on aid as a matter of moral 
principle and not as a reaction to the 
Communist thrust in the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world represents one 
of the most hopeful advances in the 
Administration’s thinking on foreign 
affairs. 

Equally significant in its potential 
for long-run improvement is the new 
emphasis on long-range assistance. 
Too often in the past we have par- 
celed out our money on a year-to-year 
basis which has prevented the recipi- 


ent countries from embarking on the 
kind of basic building which requires 
capital commitments over a period of 
years. The result has been to empha- 
size a type of boondoggling project 
that fails to provide fundamental 
progress. The heart of the Kennedy 
program, said Rusk, is “to attempt to 
forestall crisis—not simply to live 
from crisis to crisis.” 


These are brave and hopeful words, 
but the true test will come—if the 
legislation passes substantially unal- 
tered—when the new program goes 
into operation. Too frequently over 
the years, our economic assistance has 
gone to shore up a corrupt, reaction- 
ary, and rejected status quo. We have 
long permitted the Communists to be- 
come identified in the popular mind 
with change and reform while we have 
supported repudiated regimes simply 
because they seemed to us to be anti- 
Communist. 

“The reason we are on the defen- 
sive in so many places,” said Walter 
Lippmann recently, “is that for some 
ten years we have been doing exactly 
what Khrushchev expects us to do. 
We have used money and arms in a 
long losing attempt to stabilize native 
governments which, in the name 
of anti-Communism, are opposed to 
all important social change. This 
has been exactly what Khrushchev's 
dogma calls for—that Communism 
should be the only alternative to the 
status quo with its immemorial 
poverty and privilege.” 

President Kennedy seemed to accept 
this critical judgment of American 
policy when he said: “Too often we 
have let ourselves appear as friends 
of the status quo—and the status quo 
may be $50 a year” [annual average 
‘income]. His foreign aid program, 
as we have indicated, is the one field 
in which he seems prepared to break 
with the past and strike out along a 
more purposeful course than we have 
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followed up to now. But the achieve- 
ment of this goal demands even great- 
er changes in the conduct of the pro- 
gram than is indicated in the bare 
language of the pending legislation. 
It will require, for example, that 
we exact minimum standards from 
recipient countries—standards that 
will compel the expenditure of Amer- 
ican assistance in ways that will sup- 
plement domestic programs to benefit 
the populace as a whole in the critical 
areas of health, housing, education, 


and agrarian reform. Too often too 


much of our aid has gone to line the 
pockets of the privileged few at the 
top, and they have used our assistance 
to maintain an intolerable status quo 
for the rest of their country. 

A striking example of, the problem 
we face is the case of Haiti. This Car- 
ibbean country is one of the poorest 
in the world. The average annual in- 
come of its people is anly $70, the low- 
est in the Western Hemisphere. Hai- 
ti’s president, Dr. Francois Duvalier, 
rules with the iron fist of despotic dic- 
tatorship. Only last month, for exam- 
ple, long before his first term was end- 
ing, he had himself proclaimed 
“reelected” to a second six-year term 
without in any way consulting the 
electorate. 

During his three years in office, 
Duvalier has done nothing of conse- 
quence to cope with the hunger, mis- 
ery, illiteracy, and hopelessness of his 
people. And yet we have continued to 
pour more than $12,500,000 a year 
into that country. Little if any has 
reached the people for whom it was 
intended. Much of the money has 
gone to balance a budget which is 
never made public—a budget devoted 
in great measure to the maintenance 
of a military establishment whose 
only discernible purpose is to keep 
the people in bondage. 

Here, clearly, to use President Ken- 
nedy’s language, “we have let our- 
selves appear as friends of the status 
quo.” Here, clearly, is the type of as- 
sistance that urgently needs reconsid- 
eration if the new foreign aid program 
is to measure up to the lofty goals 
proclaimed by the Administration. 

Haiti is but one example of the 
self-defeating character of a sizable 
proportion of our foreign aid. There 
is hope, however, that the Kennedy 
Administration understands the fatal 
flaws of our policies in the past and 
is prepared to move ahead, as even 
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Vice President Lyndon Johnson urged, 
to see that “the benefits of economic 
development must go directly to the 
masses rather than to dictators and 
aristocrats.” For all its disturbing re- 
liance on the discredited policies of 


its predecessor in other areas of for- 
eign policy, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion deserves a chance to move ahead 
along the lines so hopefully laid down 
by its principal spokesmen in this field 
of foreign economic aid. 





Then and Now 





The Progressive supported John F. 
Kennedy for President last year after 
our first choice had been shot down 
in campaign and convention combat. 
We felt then, and said editorially in 
our November, 1960, issue, that Mr. 
Kennedy's unequivocal acceptance of 
the forthright Democratic Party 
plank on civil rights entitled him to 
the support of progressives even if 
there were no other basic differences 
between the candidates. 

At the time, we quoted with warm 
approval this clear-cut declaration by 
the Democratic candidate: “There is 
one domestic issue which is really a 
worldwide issue—the 
curing once and for all full equality 
for all our people. I am particularly 
proud of the civil rights plank in our 
Democratic platform.” 


President Kennedy has now turned 
his back on that campaign commit- 
ment. Senator Joseph Clark of Penn- 
sylvania and Representative Eman- 
uel Celler of New York, whom Mr. 
Kennedy himself appointed last Sep- 
tember to draft legislation designed 
to redeem the Democratic Party 
pledge, recently came up with a pack- 
age program of six civil rights bills 
aimed directly at translating the 
party platform into action. The 
White House response was a chilling 
statement that Mr. Kennedy “does 
not consider it necessary at this time 
to enact new civil rights legislation.” 

The President and his brother, the 
Attorney General, have done a far 
better job of mobilizing executive au- 
thority in dealing with race conflict 
than did the Eisenhower Administra- 


tion, but this conduct does not re- 
lease the Administration from its 
solemn commitment to support the 
omnibus Clark-Celler program whose 
intent is to convert the campaign 
pledge, of which Mr. Kennedy said 
he was so proud, into legislation. 


Curious Silence 





problem of se- 


Equally disturbing in the Presi- 
dent’s response to the challenge in the 
field of- civil rights was his curious 
silence, in his second State of the 
Union message to Congress, on the 
official lawlessness that characterized 
state and local reaction to the heroic 
Freedom Rides in the South. It seems 
inconceivable that the President of 
the United States could have ex- 
pounded on the State of the Union 
for some 5,500 words without sparing 
one word for the historic conflict 
then raging in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. He doled out a single sentence 
for the conventional expression of 
hope that all our citizens might en- 
joy civil rights, but beyond that he 
seemed oblivious, in outlining the 
state of the union, of the bitter strug- 
gle in Alabama and Mississippi that 
was capturing front-page headlines 
around the world. 


President Kennedy is fond of quot- 
ing Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to the effect that the 
Presidency is primarily a place of 
moral leadership. We believe it is 
time for Mr. Kennedy to begin ex- 
ercising precisely that type of leader- 
ship. It must be pleasant for him, we 
suppose, to observe that the Gallup 
Poll shows he commands the support 
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of eighty-four per cent of the people, 
but some of his supporters would be 
content to dwell in a somewhat less 
numerous company if they could be- 
gin to love him for the enemies he 
would make by exercising a greater 
degree of moral leadership. 


Lies & Damned Lies 


There are three kinds of lies, ob- 
served the sage from Missouri, Mark 
Twain: “Lies, damned lies, and sta- 
tistics.” And there is probably no 
group more skilled—or more prac- 
ticed—in the wholesale use of all 
three kinds than the American Medi- 
cal Association. Over the years The 
Progressive has reported a multiplicity 
of campaigns by the AMA based on 
distortion, omission, twisted statistics, 
and flagrantly false assertions. 

But while the AMA's vicious tactics 
are regularly exposed, they are never- 
theless effective. Less than a year ago, 
The Progressive reported an AMA- 
backed “independent” survey, re- 
leased at the height of debate on 
old-age medical assistance in Con- 
gress, which purported to show that 
“nine out of every ten older persons 
report no unfilled medical needs,” 
and that the vast majority of those 
over sixty-five preferred to finance 
their own medical care “without gov- 
ernment intervention.” The survey 
was soon exposed as a fraud, and its 
conclusions denounced by most of the 
sociologists involved in gathering the 
data. But the damage had been done; 
effective legislation was killed in fa- 
vor of a cumbersome, inadequate 
state-aid bill which includes a pau- 
per’s oath. “Again,” we reported then, 
“it was the big lie that won the day.” 

This year the AMA is once more 
lobbying in Washington with re- 
newed vigor and even more brazen 
lies in its efforts to defeat the Social 
Security-financed old-age health bill 
backed by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. But a series of AMA advertise- 
ments wrenched the truth so ruthless- 
ly that Senator Clinton Anderson, a 
sponsor of the Anderson-King bill, 
rose on the floor of the Senate to de- 
liver one of the most slashing coun- 
terattacks ever launched in Congress 
against the AMA and its false propa- 
ganda. Item by item, statement by 
statement, Anderson exposed the 
AMA's lies and distorted statistics. 
Much of the AMA approach lay in 
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extolling the virtues of the Kerr-Mills 
bill, which provides Federal funds to 
states on a matching basis. These are 
only a few of the claims made by the 
AMA for the Kerr-Mills program: 

€ Its benefits are unlimited. 

€ Medical aid is authorized for any 
person over sixty-five who needs help. 

€ The new plan has been adopted 
by forty-six states. 

Senator Anderson painstakingly re- 
futed each of these assertions: 

Benefits vary widely from state to 
state, but at best are far from “un- 
limited.” In Kentucky, for example, 
hospital care is limited to a maximum 
of three days. 

Help under Kerr-Mills is almost 
exclusively limited to the elderly 
who are on public assistance rolls. 
Before anyone can draw benefits, he 
must submit to a public agency's 
audit of his private finances—and 
often those of his immediate rela- 
tives and children. In one state, bene- 
fits are denied anyone with a gross 
annual income of $1,000 or more. 


At the time the AMA claimed 
forty-six states were participating in 
the plan, only seven had put the new 
law into operation, and prospects 
for increasing this number were dim. 
Senator Anderson’s home state, for 
example, launched a new plan but 
the legislature adjourned without ap- 
propriating the necessary funds. 

After falsely representing the 
Kerr-Mills legislation as a wholly 
satisfactory solution to the medical 
problems of the aged, rather than the 
extremely limited and inadequate 
measure it has been demonstrated to 
be, the AMA turned on the Anderson- 
King bill proposing to finance some 
aspects of medical care under the 
time-proved Social Security program 

“It would,” said AMA, “establish 
a compulsory health-care program 
for everyone covered by Social Securi- 
ty regardless of need.” 

It would do nothing of the kind, 
of course, as Senator Anderson point- 
ed out. The bill does not provide for 
a “health-care” program, but rather 
is limited to the payment of certain 
hospital and nursing services—not 
for “everyone” under Social Secur- 
ity but only for those sixty-five or 
over. Payment for the plan is com- 
pulsory—one of the few true AMA 
Statements. But taxes to support the 
Kerr-Mills program are compulsory, 
too, a fact ignored by the AMA. 


Then the AMA picked up the same 
familiar bludgeon it has been using 
on progressive legislation for many 
years. The proposed plan was “social- 
ism.” “The Socialist Party itself,” 
cried the AMA, “calls this socialized 
medicine"—a charge indignantly de- 
nied by the Socialist Party (“If only 
it were,” sighed Irwin Suall, the 
Socialists’ national secretary.) 

The AMA charged that the Federal 
government would invade the priva- 
cy of the doctor's office (any inter- 
ference by the government is specifi- 
cally forbidden by the bill) and that 
the patient would be deprived of 
freedom of choice of doctor (a free- 
dom carefully protected by the bill). 

Then the AMA, in a complete 
backward flip, criticized the Ander- 
son-King proposal not because it 
covered “everyone,” but because it 
would exclude “millions of the poor 
and destitute who can never qualify 
for Social Security.” The truth is that 
fewer than two million (about ten 
per cent) of those over sixty-five 
would not qualify immediately under 
the proposed or some other existing 
health program, and this percent- 
age would gradually decline in the 
years ahead. 

The AMA claims the Social Securi- 
ty trust fund “has been running in 
the red since 1957, and further obli- 
gations could bankrupt it.” In only 
three of twenty-four years has outgo 
exceeded income, and the fund's 
trustees estimate that, in the decade 
ahead, only in 1962 will the fund run 
“in the red.” Assets now are $20 bil- 
lion, and are expected to reach $85 


billion by 1975. 


In sum, there is scarcely a word of 
truth in the AMA's frenzied attack 
on a Frankenstein monster that exists 
only in the medical association’s own 
fevered imagination. But there are 
hopeful signs that the once invinc- 
ible power of the AMA has developed 
some weaknesses. The tight little 
cadre of doctors that presumes to 
speak for the entire American med- 
ical profession is facing more opposi- 
tion within its ranks than it cares to 
admit. Increasingly, medical spokes- 
men at local levels dare to dispute 
the AMA. And Congress, certainly, is 
no longer the silent, obedient servant 
of the AMA it has been for so many 
years. 





The Anderson-King measure is a 
“pale version” of the Forand bill, 
which went down to defeat a year 
ago, but it represents a long step 
forward given the tragic plight ‘in 
which millions of our older citizens 
find themselves today. We are con- 
vinced the bill would become law if 
the needs and effects were examined 
objectively. If Congress again by- 
passes this urgent health need, it will 
be in large measure because of the 
lies, damned lies, and false statistics 
of the AMA. 


Anything Goes 





The economic intricacies of the 
Kennedy Administration’s new tax 
program are liable to leave most of 
us in a cloud of confusion. But the 
practice of writing off as tax-free “bus- 
iness expenses” such juicy items as 
$2,000 for football tickets, a $1,500 
Las Vegas vacation, and a $13,750 
liquor bill is something everyone can 
grasp. Simple morality, more than 
economics, is involved. The wholesale 
abuse of the business expense account 
has become such a national scandal 
that there is almost universal popular 
support for the portion of President 
Kennedy's new tax plan that would 
drastically reduce the almost limitless 
amounts business now writes off tax- 
free. 


In a stinging speech on the floor of 
the Senate, Illinois’ Senator Paul H. 
Douglas recently cited some outrage- 
ous examples of expense account 
items which have been allowed under 
the present law: 


4 A beverage manufacturer was al- 
lowed $10,903 for entertaining cus- 
tomers and their wives at the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 


4 A supplier claimed—and was al- 
lowed—$112,000 in expenses for a 
yacht, plus $362,000 for a ranch, hunt- 
ing lodge, night club and other 
expenses. 


¢ A shoe manufacturer was permit- 
ted to deduct $16,943 for a yacht 
which he claimed was necessary to 
demonstrate to customers a non-skid 
sole on a sneaker his company made. 


¢ A mortuary establishment was al- 
lowed $26,495 for yacht expenses, 
$2,875 for a cottage and entertain- 
ment, and an additional $22,630 for 
personal residence and entertainment. 
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q Another mortician tried—but 
failed—to charge off his grocery ex- 
pemses at a supermarket, on the 
grounds that, in shopping, his wife 
was finding favor with prospective 
customers. 


4 A manufacturer wrote off $375,- 
000 for resort facilities on a subtropi- 
cal island, an airplane, fishing cruis- 
ers, and entertainment. 


¢ A dairy owner took his wife on 
an African safari, with stops in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Cairo, and Alex- 
andria, and was allowed a $16,816 
business expense deduction. 


{ Doughboy Industries, Inc., wrote 
off $10,000 for redecorating the home 
of its principal officer, plus $6,600 for 
an adjacent swimming pool. 


‘Liquored & Girled’ 





In 1958, Senator Douglas reported, 
the Ohio State University school of 
journalism polled the presidents of 
650 of the nation’s largest corpora- 
tions. The question was: “What is 
the most expensive gift—which you, 
personally, know about—that any 
company has given to gain a benefit?” 
The answers included: 

¢ A wip to Jamaica. 

€ A Cadillac. 

q A trip to Europe. 

q The loan of a yacht—"“Listen to 
this,” said Senator Douglas. “ “The 
loan of a yacht, liquored, fueled, and 
girled.’ . . . This is quite a comment 
on the morals of the times.” 

Douglas pointed out that it was not 
the Internal Revenue Department 
that was being ultra-lenient, but 
rather it was the courts’ interpretation 
of the present law that made such out- 
landish “business expenses” deducti- 
ble. The Administration has proposed 
to close such gaping holes in the tax 
net by these changes in the law: 

q Expenses for entertainment and 
entertainment facilities would be 
disallowed. 

{ Deductions for gifts would be lim- 
ited to $10 a year for each recipient. 

¢ Club dues and fees would not be 
chargeable as a business expense. 

q Food and beverage expense would 
be allowed only for genuine business 
conferences, and limited to something 
like $7 a person for each meal. 

q Travel combining business and 
pleasure would be pro-rated. Only the 


business portion would be 
deductible. 

The irritant in the present system 
is, of course, that it costs the taxpayer 
fifty-two cents every time some cor- 
poration executive spends a dollar of 
deductible money. As for the overall 
effect on the economy, Lucius Beebe, 
who is as experienced as anyone in 
spending money lavishly, wrote recent- 
ly in the San Francisco Chronicle: 

“Probably corporate expense ac- 
counts are the greatest single infla- 
tionary agency in the entire national 
economy, in addition to which well- 
upholsteréd jerks preempting the best 
of everything in restaurants, theaters, 
night clubs, and airplanes are a 
damned poor advertisement for big 
business . . . An abatement of the ex- 
pense account society could win the 
government wild plaudits . . .” 

We would be happy to add a lusty 
cheer if Congress gives us the 


opportunity. 


tax 


Sin of Omission 





The most glaring weakness in the 
Administration's tax program is not 
what is included, but is pointedly 
omitted, in violation of the Demo- 
crats’ campaign promises. No mention 
is made of the mineral depletion al- 
lowances, of which the 27.5 per cent 
oil allowance is the most inequitable. 
Nor have the liberals generally raised 
their \oices against the Administra- 
tion’s glaring omission. 

Senator William Proxmire, the 
Wisconsin Democrat who as a fresh- 
man upstart carried on a running 
battle against the then Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson and the Texas oil forces, 
did lodge a protest. In a Senate speech, 
Proxmire said: 

“This is another reminder to those 
naive enough to need one that the one 
big private interest that can throw its 
weight around in this Administration 
is oil. 

“The Administration has just made 
a series of far-reaching recommenda- 
tions that have as their express pur- 
pose greater tax equity. But was the 
oil depletion allowance included? No. 
Dividends, foreign earnings, and ex- 
pense accounts are hit hard and di- 
rectly. But oil continues its political 
charmed life and escapes once again. 
In fact, oil depletion is the one ripe 
and obvious tax loophole to escape 
the President's recommendation.” 
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The Liberals and the New Cult of Power 


by KARL E. MEYER 


a is a touch of both relish and 
morbidity in the way Washington 
insiders still dwell on the Cuban mis- 
adventure. Who was to blame? How 
could it happen? Will Allen Dulles 
go? This is the bemused refrain, and 
when a White House official appears 
at a cocktail party, he is treated some- 
what like a prisoner in the dock, 
badgered by a dozen inquisitors 
armed with the rectitude of hindsight. 

But the inquest fastens largely on 
the question of administrative fail- 
ure. Both before and after the inva- 
sion, what are termed “moral” con- 
siderations have been swept, for the 
most part, to the periphery of the 
debate. Yet, although government 
agencies have blundered before, it is 
an unpleasant novelty for the United 
States to be plausibly assailed as 
a liar, lawbreaker, and imperialist 
bully. 

Seen in perspective, therefore, the 
Cuban invasion poses two related 
problems, one concerning the event 
itself and the other the reaction to it. 
I should like to take a brief detour in 
order to explore the general political 
topography which helps to explain 
why the failure of sin has become 
more fascinating to discuss than the 
fact of sin itself. 

Those who have acquiesced or re- 
mained indifferent to violations of 
principle are not, I think, wicked nor 
are they fools. Instead, it can be 
argued, they have been mesmerized 
by the cult of “toughness,” by a way 
of looking at power which has become 
especially fashionable along the New 
Frontier. 


To begin with, our moral sensibili- 
ties as a nation have been blunted by 
the sheer scale of the horrors we have 
witnessed during the past generation. 
We have seen presumably civilized 
nations such as Germany descend in- 
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to a primal slime, and this shock was 
compounded by Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. The first use of nuclear weapons, 
we can ill forget, was sanctioned by 
decent democrats who felt that the 
ends justified searing two cities with 
deadly rays. 

Our skins, already toughened by 
the hot war, were further hardened 
by the cold war. If anything, the cir- 
cumstances of the present struggle are 
more frustrating than those of an ac- 
tual shooting conflict. Barring a nu- 
clear showdown, the alternative is an 
uneasy coexistence with a totalitarian 
adversary that blandly disregards 
what we feel are the ruies of the game. 

Thus we see the Communist bloc 
register one success after another by 
employing its principles of subversion 
and ideological warfare, while our 
principles—so it seems—handcuff us 
and prevent a response in kind. As 
the currency of principle is cheap- 
ened, the temptation is strong for us 
to practice a little political judo too. 

These are pressures felt by most of 
us, but in addition, the liberal com- 
munity has special psychic ailments 
of its own. The tag of “softness” ac- 
quired a lethal sting because of its 
potency during the McCarthy years. 
Liberals thus feel a defensive need to 
“prove” their anti-Communist creden- 
tials, although even the most eloquent 
philippics are liable to leave the 
“toughs” unimpressed. 

Finally, the most politically sophis- 
ticated members of the liberal com- 
munity have been exposed to a liter- 
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ature of corrosive disenchantment. A 
series of iconoclastic books has, like 
a chain of firecrackers, exploded be- 
lief in the simpler ideals of the past. 

An extreme example is the ap 
proach fostered by James Burnham, 
an American philosopher whose ca- 
reer has charted an eccentric parabola 
from Trotskyism to McCarthyism. In 
The Managerial Revolution (1941) 
and The Machiavellians (1945), 
Burnham popularized the views of 
three Europeans—Mosca, Michels, 
and Pareto—who contended, at bot- 
tom, that politics is invariably a 
swindle and that professed ideals are 
more often than not a mask for the 
interests of a ruling elite. 

In Great Britain, a similar attitude 
was applied to foreign relations by 
E. H. Carr in his influential The 20 
Years’ Crisis. Carr contended that the 
doctrines of international law were 
a form of humbug concocted by na- 
tions benefiting from the status quo 
and used to repress the rivals who 
wanted a change in the power bal- 
ance. Beneath the velvet glove of in- 
ternational law, in short, there was 
the iron fist of national interest. 


A comparable skepticism has fla- 
vored scores of books in the United 
States. In a brilliantly argued and 
written series of works, Richard Hof- 
stadter reasoned that the pretensions 
of the reformer often shielded the 
itch of status seeking. The quarrels 
between liberals and conservatives, 
he further argued, were often more 
rhetorical than real. It was consistent 
with this tradition that the Progres- 
sives and Populists were subsequently 
named as the ultimate culprits re- 
sponsible for Senator McCarthy. 

In other words, an air of disen- 
chantment became de rigeur among 
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the young intellectuals who were de- 
termined not to be fooled. When 
James MacGregor Burns, later the 
biographer of President Kennedy, 
wrote a book about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the title characteristically 
was taken from Machiavelli, The 
Lion and the Fox, and an appendix 
was added which discussed the secrets 
of leadership with approved clinical 
coldness. 

But the most spectacular applica- 
tion of unsentimental realism has 
been in discussions of nuclear strate- 
gy. Here it almost seemed as if it 
were a contest to see who could be 
the most cold-blooded, who could best 
stare Medusa in the face without turn- 
ing to stone. Henry Kissinger makes 
clear his disdain for those who draw 
back in horror from the prospect of 
using nuclear weapons; it is an atti- 
tude, he says, which strips us of choice. 
And Herman Kahn has achieved a 
special status by his forthright con- 
templation of an atomic war. “Despite 
a widespread belief to the contrary,” 
Dr. Kahn chillingly reassures us, “ob- 
jective studies indicate that even 
though the amount of human tragedy 
would be greatly increased in the 
postwar world, the increase would not 
preclude normal and happy lives for 
the majority of survivors and their 
descendants.” 

In simplified form, these attitudes 
help to explain the moral climate in 
the White House when the Cuban 
decision was discussed. The activists 
of the Pentagon and ‘he Central In- 
telligence Agency were in one corner, 
pressing for a plan which would en- 
able the United States to “do some- 
thing” about Castro. And the Har- 
vard dons in the other corner, who 
might have been expected to resist 
the counsel of the toughs, were new to 
power, fearful of seeming “soft,” and 
perhaps shaken in their confidence in 
principles that were once regarded 


as “self-evident.” 


What Walter Lippmann has called 
the “acids of modernity” have long 
been at work on the generation now 
in charge of the White House. Only 
those who themselves had ceased to 
believe in the efficacy or rightness of 
world law could have gone along with 
so little evident protest in accepting 
a proposal which meant that the 
United States would violate national 
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hemispheric, and international laws. 
And perhaps it is understandable 
that men who were disenchanted 
about political ideals might under- 
estimate the appeal of Castroism on 
the Cuban masses. 

After the invasion, the post mor- 
tems were often symptomatic of the 
same tendencies. Max Lerner, one of 
the doyens of liberal journalism, said 
in the New York Post that he felt the 
invasion was ill-timed but that none- 
theless, “There is no suicide impera- 
tive which comes built-in with the 
process of democracy”—that is, a lit- 
tle dirty work is justified in wiping 
out a regime that menaces our 
security. 

In all this, I speak for myself and 
make no pretense to moral superiority. 
No doubt the problems are difficult, 
and Castro a vexatious fellow. Nor 
am I implying that pessimists like 
Carr, Kissinger, and Kahn perform a 
disservice. Their arguments assuredly 
need to be heard. 

But there is a worrisome imbal- 
ance suggested by the unanimity. The 
intellectuals seem too often to have 
accepted the premises of the toughs 
that power can be divorced from 
principle, that the exigencies of the 
cold war justify more and more and 
more departures from national tradi- 
tions, and that the processes of democ- 
racy are somehow a handicap in the 
struggle against tyranny. 

During the Eisenhower years, the 
common sense of the President served 
as a brake against some of the more 
extravagant proposals of the “toughs.” 
But if the bright young men in the 
White House—who can speak scorn- 
fully of the “naivete” of Mr. Eisen- 
hower—if these officials themselves 
lose their perspective and succumb 
to the cult of toughness, then the re- 
public may lose its hold on those 
moorings which have tied it to 
principle. 

Who was really being “naive” in 
the Cuban affair? Who if not the 
“toughs’ with their plausible sim- 
plicities based on an ignorance of 
Cuba, people, and the traditions of 
free government? No assumption 
could be more “naive” than to have 
expected that Castro's regime could 
have been ousted by a small army of 
invaders whose banner was largely 
negative, consisting for the most part 
of anti-Communism. Moreover, is it 
not arguable that the very amoral 


assumptions of the Cuban venture 
predestined its failure? 

The premise that was most basic 
to the enterprise was probably the 
most misguided. This was the as- 
sumption that change in Castro's 
Cuba could be manipulated by guns, 
money, and press releases with a mini- 
mum of attention to the problems 
of revolutionary ideology. There 
could be no better expression of the 
contempt of the “toughs” for polit- 
ical ideas than the hapless Revolu- 
tionary Council put together under 
CIA auspices and intended to sup- 
plant Castro. The one group among 
the opposition factions with any real 
underground support and popular 
following was the leftist Peoples 
Revolutionary Movement led by 
Manuel Ray. As is well known by 
now, the MRP was shouldered out 
of the whole enterprise, its advice 
ignored, and its underground parti- 
sans in Cuba uninformed of the at- 
tack. The best explanation seems to 
be that the MRP was not docile and 
pro-American enough. 


Assume that the invasion had suc- 
ceeded. What kind of government 
would the Council have given Cuba? 
It is a reasonable hypothesis that 
among the first acts of Miro Car- 
dona’s regime would have been the 
restoration of American property 
seized by Castro. A Couricil which 
was so conservative in coloration and 
so pliable in exile might be expected 
to accede to this inevitable demand. 
If this were to happen, it would be 
taken in Latin America as a con- 
firmation that our real quarrel with 
Castro was based on his seizure of 
U.S. property rather than his links 
with the Communist bloc. To the 
“toughs,”” one supposes, question like 
this are just matters for airy specu- 
lation among theological seminarians. 

A more grotesque mistake involved 
the entry of Batista followers into 
the rebel camps. This, too, was con- 
sistent with the philosophy of the 
“toughs”—e.g., all anti-Communists 
should fight side by side. The typical 
military view was stated after the in- 
vasion, in another connection, by 
General Leslie R. Groves. “In my 
opinion a most unfortunate philoso- 
phy has been advanced in recent 
years,” said General Groves, now re- 
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tired. “This is that a soldier must 
know what he is fighting for and all 
the reasons behind it. A properly 
trained soldier does not have to be 
convinced of the righteousness of his 
cause.” 

One might demur that it does help, 
a little. Fidel Castro began his guer- 
rilla war in the Sierra Maestra with 
only twelve followers and yet he was 
able to humble a modern, well 
equipped army that was properly 
trained (in part by a U.S. mission 
in Havana)—but was not convinced 
of the righteousness of its cause. But 
then Castro did not have the invalu- 
able counsel of both the CIA and the 
Pentagon when he was combating 
Batista. It is worth speculating where 
he might be today if he had had 
all his decisions made for him in 
Washington by the hard-boiled real- 
ists. Yet throughout the whole inva- 
sion “episode” it seems to have been 
the premise of the planners that Cu- 
bans were not competent to make 
decisions for themselves. 

In carrying out the operation, the 
“toughs” were frequently annoyed by 
the curiosity of the American press. 
Even after it was over, there was a 
widespread conviction here that if the 
press had played along, the whole 
venture might have succeeded. There 
was special annoyance about the ex- 
posure of a “cover story” concerning 
a bombing attack made by B-25s on 
Cuba just prior to the invasion. But 
who would know better if the planes 
were in fact defecting craft or wheth- 
er they were flown from foreign 
bases? Would Castro have been 
fooled? Or the American people? 

To the “toughs,” one assumes, this 
is not a matter of great moment. Yet 
the genius of our system is based on 
the assumption that criticism is the 
best curative for governmental error. 
This criticism, in turn, is dependent 
on a press that at least makes an 
effort to report what is really going 
on. Destroy credibility in the press 
and you knock the cotter-pin from 
the system—and in the process give 
the world the impression that there 
is little choice between Pravda and 
the New York Times. 

Carrying the point further, it is 
precisely the impression that there is 
a difference between Soviet and 
American methods that constitutes 
our ultimate resource in the cold war. 
It does not startle the world when 
the Soviet Ambassador tells an out- 
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rageous lie and when Moscow vio- 
lates international law. But when 
Adlai Stevenson is caught in a fib, 
and when the champion of world 
morality is found flouting the law, it 
is fair to ask who has lost more— 
the Communists or ourselves? Since 
we are not prepared to follow the 
Communist example to the ultimate 
conclusion, it is worth wondering 
how we can profit by emulating them. 

The rebuttal, presumably, is that 
Cuba posed a mortal threat and that 
the short-cuts were justified, even 
though they cost us some loss of moral 
face before the world. Here we come 
to the real heart of the “tough” analy- 
sis—Cuba is only ninety miles away. 
Yet, now that it is over, the impor- 
tance given to the Cuban threat 
seems slightly hysterical. If indeed 
Castro posed a mortal threat, Presi- 
dent Kennedy would presumably 
have sent the Marines before a Soviet 
missile vaporized Miami Beach. That 
he has not done so seems to bear out 
the contention that Cuba is a thorn 
in the flesh but not a dagger in the 
heart—at least not yet. 

Turned around, the fact that Cuba 
is only ninety miles away is our ulti- 
mate ace card. As a satellite, Cuba 
could at best become only a pre- 
carious outpost in Khrushchev's em- 


pire. Given the pull of economic self- 
interest and the insurrectionary tem- 
per of the Cuban people, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Castroism in its 
present form can represent a perma- 
nent solution for the island. The real 
peril of Castroism is less in Cuba 
than elsewhere in Latin America— 
but this is an area where we can act 
affirmatively with law and our best 
traditions on our side. 

The Cuban invasion should have 
taught us that we are poor disciples 
of Machiavelli. The hollowness of 
the “tough” analysis ought to em- 
bolden those who are now intimidat- 
ed by the cult of power. Thomas 
Jefferson may still have more to say 
to us in our present predicament than 
the Latin American desk of the CIA. 

Out of the recent disaster perhaps 
the liberals in Washington may ac- 
quire a new skepticism about the 
realism of “realists” who deduce all 
policy from the axioms of power. 
Perhaps, too, there will be a greater 
confidence in the older American 
principles that could have saved us 
from involvement in this wretched 
affair. Organizing foreign invasions, 
breaking laws, and telling lies are 
not activities that come easily to a 
country with the principles we 
profess. 


THE RIDERS 


by MURRAY KEMPTON 





Mississippi 

7 DISTANCE from Washington to 
the wagons of Greyhound and 
Trailways is the distance to the farth- 
est stars. Its measurement was an- 
nounced most definitively on a Sun- 
day night in May in an old Negro 
Church in Montgomery, Alabama. 
Perhaps a thousand members of 
the Montgomery Improvement Asso- 
ciation, those cooks and janitors and 
country preachers who were walkers 
in the bus boycott and have ever 


since been laughers in the dark, were 
gathering to greet those of their chil- 
dren who had ridden the bus from 
Birmingham and had been beaten 
by a mob and were waiting to set 
forth upon the road again. 

For the first time in the long 
legend of the assemblies of Mont- 
gomery Negroes, they did not meet 
alone. All afternoon, in the park 
across from the First Baptist Church, 
there had gathered silent clumps of 
teen-age couples and men in shirt- 
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sleeves to watch them go up the steps 
and wonder what to do to them. 

By eight o'clock these curious 
sullen watchers had hardened into 
the vanguard of a mob and were 
pushing Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy's soft cordon of United 
States marshals back across a pave- 
ment beachhead the size of a postage 
stamp. The peace of Montgomery 
and the honor of the nation had 
passed into the hands of gallant but 
overmatched conscripts whose fingers 
seemed already blistering from the 
tense and unfamiliar grip of the 


billy. 
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And here began the definition of 
distance from Washington to Mont- 
gomery. The image of a United 
States marshal as symbol of the awe 
and majesty of the government of 
the United States had been a favorite 
of President Kennedy's when he was 
a candidate. Such visions come easily 
to teachers of constitutional law in 
Cambridge. But in the too, too flab- 
by flesh, not even their six shooters 
could make these middle-aged men 
seem anything but overmatched. 

The marshals tried a flourish of 
tear gas; it floated back up the steps 
and Negroes came out of the be- 
leagured church coughing and wiping 
their eyes. The cooks and janitors 
and country preachers had every rea- 
son to believe themselves under bom- 
bardment. Even so, they sang on, 
their chorus ragged and filled with 
the sadness of the loss of the hope 
they had held out for the white 
South five years ago. 

They had closed their windows 
against the gas, and there was not 
even the rumble outside to indicate 
what was happening. The high old 
room became stifling. The Rev. Mr. 
B. D. Lambert began the prayer 
chant: 

“This is a great moment in history. 
We thank thee, Lord, for the protec- 
tion Thou has given us. You have 
blessed us in so many ways that we 
have not the words to describe them. 
You are too wise to make a mistake 
and too powerful to fail. 

“Bless our enemy 

“And we thank our Father for 
these fine young people.” 

One of the bus riders felt the 
bandage on the back of his head and 
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looked embarrassed at this compli- 
ment from a grown-up. 

“You, God, have been with us 
since 1955.” 

A visitor came up from the pave- 
ment outside to whisper reports of a 
car burned and rocks hurled, and 
then stopped, caught up, as the Rev- 
erend Mr. Lambert began to move 
the church into a world beyond trou- 
bles and menaces. 

“Bless,” he cried, “all those cow- 
ards standing outside that can't 
fight unless they've got a mob to 
come with them. 

“Bless that stupid governor of 
ours.” 

“God holds us in the hollow of His 
hand,” the Reverend Mr. Lambert 
beat on. “We don’t know whether we 
get home or not. But we are with 
Him in His house.” 

He finished. There was not a 
breath of air in the room. A choir 
began to sing. Here in their pathetic 
citadel—cut off from the terror out- 
side—one suddenly understood that 
the cooks and janitors were merely 
marking time. They were waiting for 
the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King, who was in the basement talk- 
ing by telephone to Robert Ken- 
nedy. He came upstairs to say: 

“We aren't going to become pan- 
icky. We will stand up for what we 
know is right. I just talked to At- 
torney General Kennedy.” 

His tone was matter-of-fact; the 
fans went futilely beating the heavy 
air before faces unsurprised. From 
Washington, Montgomery is far away; 
from Montgomery, Washington is 
next door. A Montgomery cook takes 
it for granted that, while she sits un- 
der siege, Martin Luther King can 
call the Attorney General of the 
United States on a princess phone 
downstairs. 

“He says no mob will be allowed 
to assemble.” 

And, there, finally, the distance 
was measured. Martin Luther King 
sitting at a telephone, the noise all 
about him, and the Attorney General 
explaining that no mob would be 
allowed to form. 

“Still they are at the door.” He 
was reminding them that, as ever, 
they were all alone. “Fear not. We 
have gone too far to turn back.” 

Somewhere, in the world from 
which they were sealed off, the mar- 
shals and the fire trucks drove the 


mob off to disperse downtown to riot 
and throw rocks at the houses and 
cars of stray Negroes. The governor 
of Alabama had ordered out the Na- 
tional Guard. The church windows 
were opened to quiet streets populat- 
ed by jittery boys with bayonets. 

A member of the congregation 
looked out: 

“Do you think I feel safe with that 
protection?” he asked. “I see two of 
the hoodlums I work with downtown 
and they're carrying bayonets.” 

Still this was a restoration of law 
and order, and Robert F. Kennedy 
could go to sleep. Police Commission- 
er L. B. Sullivan, who the day be- 
fore had laughed at reporters who 
begged him to break up the mob that 
was beating the occupants of the bus 
from Montgomery, was standing on 
the steps trying to persuade the lead- 
ers of the meeting to go home. They 
know—and it was hard to believe 
that Sullivan did not--what was 
waiting for them there. They went 
on, King spoke, the choirs sang; it 
was cool in the church now; little 
children were going to sleep on the 
plush in front of the altar. 


At midnight, Henry V. Graham, 
state adjutant general, came to read 
to them Governor Patterson's proc- 
lamation of martial law. It was a 
horrid stew of pompous lies blaming 
the victims for the crime; General 
Graham read it with proper em- 
barrassment right down to the words 
about the great seal of Alabama, and 
closed by saying that, for their safety 
and the well-being of the city and 
the good of the state, he was ordering 
them to stay there until morning. 

They rose, gracious and patient to 
the last, once more insulted accord- 
ing to the habit of their state, and 
gave him their applause. 

The misty glasses of the Reverend 
Mr. Solomon Seay, their presiding 
officer, grew heavy with reproach. 

“I don’t think,” he said, “that was 
a document for cheering. I want to 
be respectful of our leaders and of 
the government of Alabama. But I 
think you ought to take those cheers 
back.” 


The repentant heads nudded back, 
and they began singing. Then they 
sat back to endure, as they have en- 
dured so many other things, the hours 
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until the dawn. They were free soon- 
er than General Graham had prom- 
ised. At 3:15, the Montgomery police 
radio broadcast: 

“We have just heard that the Na- 
tional Guard has turned those niggers 
loose from that church. If you see 
any of them on the way home, look 
out for them.” 

In such a spirit, law and order had 
been restored to Montgomery. 

The next day, law and order in 
Montgomery began trying persons 
arrested after Saturday's beatings in 
the bus station. 

The vengeance of this outraged 
community fell first on James and An- 
na Gach, two white bystanders, who 
had demanded too loudly that the po- 
lice did nothing to protect the victims 
of Saturday's mob. Mrs. Gach was al- 
leged to have insulted the free citi- 
zenry by crying out: “How can you 
cheer on people that are kicking the 
ones who are down?” Her husband 
had interfered with a policeman in 
the performance of his duties by de- 
manding to know why he did not 
help a boy lying on the pavement be- 
ing kicked by six people. The court 
fined Anna Gach $100 and James 
Gach $200. There were no other 
cases of direct participation in these 
events called that day. 

Two days later, Anna Gach was 
fired from her job in the composing 
room of the Montgomery Advertiser. 

The spirit of Montgomery in recol- 
lection was the spirit of Police Com- 
missioner Sullivan at the scene of the 
bloodletting. To reporters who had 
watched him as approving witness, 
Sullivan had said: 


“We have no intention of standing 
guard for a bunch of troublemakers 
coming into our city and making 
trouble.” 


The notion that the freedom rid- 
ers were troublemakers seemed, with 
a much better will, to have been 
Robert Kennedy's, too. He did his 
best at a distance to protect them; he 
moved as swiftly as he could to re- 
store the Alabama equivalent of law 
and order; but there was every sign 
that he did not understand the 
fundamental issue. 

The limitations of the official at- 
titude were heavy on Martin Luther 
King as he sat on the porch of the 
Reverend Ralph Abernathy, the hos- 
tile eyes of his protecting guardsmen 
upon him: 
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“They ate. The wagon was al- 
ready loaded and ready to 
depart; all they had to do 
was to get into it. Boon would 
drive them out to the road, to 
the farmer's stable where the sur- 
rey had been left. He stood be- 
side the wagon, in silhouette on 
the sky, turbaned like a Paythan 
and taller than any there, the 
bottle tilted. Then he flung 
the bottle from his lips without 
even lowering it, spinning and 
glinting in the faint starlight, 
empty. 

“*Them that’s going, he said, 
‘get in the goddamn wagon. 
Them that ain't, get out of the 
goddamn way.” 

—WILLIAM FAULKNER, The Bear 
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“Has the President ever said that 
this is a moral question? Oh, he talks 
about the law of the land. But sup- 
pose he came down here. Would they 
throw rocks at him?” 

One thought of a busload of Cabi- 
net members, each side by side with 
his token Negro assistant, rolling in- 
to the Greyhound terminal at Mont- 
gomery and getting out and getting 
back on to be arrested at Jackson. 

The Negro is truly alone in the 
South. He is, even more than any- 
where else, the invisible man; Robert 
Kennedy cannot be blamed if, think- 
ing of Alabama, he thinks of white 
Democrats; the necessities of our 
political system make all other kinds 
and colors strangers to him. To him, 
as the week went on, the issue—with 
violence ended—became mere public 
relations; he pleaded with unknown 
colored children to cease their rides 
because they were embarrassing the 
President of the United States on the 
stage of the world. 

They did not listen; two days later, 
they climbed on the next wagon and 
made a strange voyage in a sealed 
bus—commandeered out of interstate 
commerce—guarded by troops to 
Jackson where they were at once ar- 
rested. Mississippi and the Justice 
Department alike wanted them sim- 
ply to disappear from wherever it 
was they had come; the Justice De- 
partment asked and Jackson agreed 
that they be let off without cash bail 
and their crimes forgotten if they 
would depart in peace. 


They refused, these strange invad- 
ers, not merely bail but the clemen- 
cy of a fine and went off to the coun- 
ty farm. Day came after day, and 
more of them came and were arrested 
and stood trial and went to the 
county farm. There was no way of 
controlling them; no one in authority 
knew who they were. 

The mere condition of their ano- 
nymity reflected the moral issue they 
embodied. They were terribly young, 
most of them, and their common 
weapon and possession were their 
bodies. Most of them had jail time 
from the sit-ins; they had that par- 
ticular spirit without which no dem- 
onstrator can be a human being bear- 
able to his fellows: they did not 
want to be arrested and beaten but 
would if they had to. 

They sing whenever they are fright- 
ened and lonely; their jailers almost 
beg them not to sing. The great ma- 
jority are students at Jim Crow 
Southern schools, whose names are 
unfamiliar outside the borders of 
their states. They are a generation 
neither of conformists nor of rebels. 
Riding into Mississippi, they were 
sleepy and stretched into the im- 
memorial slouch of adolescence; they 
are, by all accounts, not the bright- 
est children nor the most ambitious 
in their classes. 

A sophisticated Northern student 
reported after seeing his first lunch 
counter sitdown.in North Carolina: 

“You know, I expected to see im- 
mensely-controlled hipsters sitting 
there reading their Kierkegaard. And 
it was nothing but a bunch of kids.” 


And in a week in May, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States and 
the governors of Mississippi and 
Alabama sat up all night wondering 
about the intentions of a bunch of 
colored children. 

Jim Eastland took the privilege of 
the Senate to denounce a long list of 
sponsors of the Committee on Racial 
Equality for various subversions of 
the public order. These grown-ups 
would have been surprised to know 
that they controlled these children. 
The Freedom Ride was tarrying in 
Montgomery when a visitor asked 
Martin Luther King when or if he 
thought the wagon would roll again. 
That, King answered, was up to the 
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kids. They were reading the papers, 
and they were coming to Montgom- 
ery with no call from anywhere but 
inside themselves. 

The night before they left for 
Jackson, they drank cokes in a house 
in Montgomery, and Ruby Smith, 
who is twenty and from Atlanta, ex- 
plained why they had to go on. 

“If we stopped now,” she said, “it 
would have been proved that violence 
can overcome non-violence.” 

Their children will never know 
their place in the history of their 
time. They are unnamed and un- 
noticed. Yet, riding to Jackson, 
when the songs stopped and they had 
stared long enough at the cold backs 
of the National Guardsmen, they al- 
most automatically went to the back 
of the bus and reviewed over again 
the subject which never tires them, 
how they must conduct themselves 
against every conceivable challenge. 

Their voices were low; then, near 
the end, one came louder: “We stand 
“in a row, and then, if there is vio- 
lence, and it starts to break us, we 
clasp hands and stand as long as we 
can. 

They are simple and thus strangers 
to a society by now habituated to the 
illusion that nothing but the com- 
plex is consequential. They care not 
for glory. They go, without doubt 
or regret, where they want to go. 
They have no ties to power or 
fashion. They are the children of 
the cooks in Montgomery, who 
walked in patient faith that their 
bodies were enough to prove that the 
past and present need not be the 
future. The Negro has endured these 
many years and waited for them. 

They come from below; we must 
by now, I suppose, accept the condi- 
tion that those above are always sur- 
prised and often shocked by the ap- 
pearance of the face that rises up 
and looks at them from below. 

They are, then, an inconvenience 
to established authority. But it is 
sad that Robert F. Kennedy did his 
best to protect them without under- 
standing just what a precious piece 
of the legend of America it had 
fallen to him to defend. Where they 
go, the glory of our history goes; 
where they land, the future opens, 
and, more terrible than an army with 
banners, sleepy adolescents climb off 
buses to meet whatever beast is wait- 
ing for them. 
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The Fruits 
of Price Investigation 


by SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 


QO” Jury 9, 1957, the Subcommittee 
on Anti-trust and Monopoly of 
the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary began hearings on what Gardiner 
C. Means in 1935 termed “admin- 
istered prices.” Administered prices 
are those which, in contrast to com- 
petitive prices determined by market 
supply and demand, are arbitrarily 
set and held constant, or, on occasion, 
even increased despite a fall in de- 
mand. Now, after four years, twenty- 
six volumes of hearings numbering 
16,505 pages, and four reports, it may 
be appropriate to inquire what the 
Subcommittee has accomplished. 

The inquiry has rested basically 
upon a detailed examination of ad- 
ministered prices in four important 
industries: 

q The first industry examined, 
steel, produces one of the nation’s 
most basic materials; it has long been 
referred to as the bellwether of the 
economy. 

€ Next came an inquiry into the 
automobile industry, which is not 
only the nation’s largest but one that 
exercises a pivotal influence upon 
the rate of activity in the economy 
generally. 

q Bread, the “staff of life,” is 
among the nation’s half dozen most 
important industries. It also presents 
an interesting example of an indus- 
try in which there is no technological 
basis whatever for the concentration 
of sales in a few large companies, yet 
nonetheless is changing from a mar- 
ket-letermined to an administered- 
price status. 

q Finally, we examined the drug 
industry. The importance of drugs 
lies not so much in the overall size 
of the business (although with annual 
sales of $2.5 billion this is hardly 
negligible), but rather in its crucial 


relationship to health and indeed 
life itself. 

We then turned to the heads of the 
anti-trust agencies and asked what ac- 
tion could be taken against the simul- 
taneous price increases, identical 
bids, and similar manifestations of 
group behavior we had uncovered. 
In essence, their position was that 
competition could be restored only 
if they were fortunate enough 
to come across “hard-core”  evi- 
dence of meetings and agreements— 
overt conspiracy. 


These professions of futility dram- 
atize the basic irony underlying the 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws. 
Although now and then an excep 
tion, such as electrical goods, turns 
up to prove the rule, the typical 
“hard-core” case involves enterprises, 
such as Louisiana strawberry firms 
or Maine lobster fishermen, so small 
and so poor that they are unable to 
afford the legal fees of corporation 
law firms, and thus go about the 
business of fixing prices in the direct, 
old-fashioned way—through meet- 
ings and price-fixing agreements. In 
the process they leave behind all 
kinds of evidence of “hard-core” 
violations. 

But if the same result is achieved 
by price leadership, with, say, U.S. 
Steel raising its price, which is then 
matched by all of the other steel com- 
panies (some of which enjoy even 
higher profit rates and appear to 
have lower costs), the anti-trust 
agencies have insisted that they are 
powerless to act. This position, ex- 
pressed before our Subcommittee dur- 
ing the previous Administration, 
represents a tragic retrogression in 
enforcement. 

During the late 1940's and early 
1950's, the anti-trust agencies had 
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made considerable progress in estab- 
lishing conspiracy through the eco- 
nomic evidence of its operations and 
effects. Courts were increasingly 
holding that such phenomena as 
identical bids could not possibly be 
explained as the result of mere chance 
but must reflect an “implied con- 
spiracy” or “planned common course 
of action” and that therefore the 
law had been violated even though 
no proof of meetings or formal agree- 
ments had been uncovered. Unless 
this doctrine of “conscious parallel- 
ism” is revived, the case for new legis- 
lation to deal with the problem of ad- 
ministered pricing becomes very 
strong indeed. 

But what kind of legislation? 
There is the rub. During our hear- 
ings outstanding economists who have 
specialized on this subject described 
the alternative public policies. On 
the one hand is the viewpoint, ex- 
pressed by Dr. Ben Lewis, chairman 
of the department of economics at 
Oberlin College, that whether we 
like it or not the logic of events is 
working inexorably toward direct 
controls: 


“Tutored by its attorneys, bathed, 


barbered and cosmeticized by Madi- 
son Avenue, nourished and sanctified 
by war and cold war, and enthroned 
by public opinion which sees only 
goodness in bigness that is well man- 
nered and well behaved, bigness ex- 


hibits the supreme confidence and 
gracious assurance that bespeak sta- 
ture, status, and a clear conscience. 
Bigness was once the bad boy in 
Sunday School; now it sits on the 
vestry. It may not yet have acquired 
a full-sized soul, but the contract 
has been let and the press has been 
alerted. Bigness spreads its protective 
arms benevolently over thousands of 
small, less favored firms, and dis- 
penses justice among them as it is 
given to see justice. It keeps them 
alive—in the aggregate—and in the 
main tolerably happy—and in line. 
Bigness is here and, what distinguish- 
es its present from its earlier position, 
we all know that bigness is here to 
stay. I suggest that competition, to- 
day, is captive to bigness—that today’s 
competition is more controlled than 
controlling, its temper lessened, its 
tautness gone slack . . . 

“My own prediction—and I stress 
that I am predicting, not prescrib- 
ing—is that the years ahead will see 
a great increase in conscious, collec- 
tive, governmental controls and of 
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governmental enterprise; and that 
bigness will be a major focal point 
of the development. The develop- 
ment will reflect a growing, intensi- 
fied concern over the private posses- 
sion of economic power so vast that 
even its possessors are frightened by 
the implications of their holdings. 
.. . The conviction that great power 
over the economy must reside only in 
a government of the people will be 
acted on relentlessly, bluntly, and 
with force. Events will count more 
heavily than fine logic in determin- 
ing the action, but events will surely 
occur, and public action to repossess 
the power to economize will surely 
follow.” 

While agreeing on the general na- 
ture of the problem, another group 
of authorities, including Fritz Mach- 
lup, Corwin Edwards, and Walter 
Adams, held that not only is competi- 
tion preferable to controls but that 
it is not too late to make competi- 
tion work; that to this end the gov- 
ernment may act in many ways in ad- 
dition to anti-trust enforcement, such 
as reducing tariffs; that bigness is 
not the inevitable result of technol- 
ogy or anything else; and that break- 
ing up the giants would not impair 
efficiency. In the words of Walter 
Adams: 

“Size, in the sense of market con- 
trol, is the fact of life, and the essence 
of the problem, in our concentrated 
industries. Restrictive practices are 
merely superficial symptoms of the 
disease. Given a market structure 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Surely You've 
Heard of Supply-and-Demand” 


dominated by a few firms, it seems 
inevitable that prices be adminis- 
tered, that there be a deep-seated and 
characteristic fear of spoiling the 
market, that price competition be 
frowned upon as unethical chiseling 
and cut-throat rivalry deserving of 
punishment. Given such a market 
structure, behavior which inhibits or 
regulates price competition and 
which gives the results of collusion 
and conspiracy must be expected. 
Therefore, if competition is our goal, 
and I repeat that, if competition ts 
our goal, the only real solution, the 
most effective remedy, is dissolution, 
divorcement, and divestiture; trust- 
busting in the literal sense. 

“Industrial concentration . . . is not 
inevitable . . . It is the concomitant 
of unimaginative, shortsighted, or 
corrupt exercise of governmental 
power. It is man-made, not God- 
made, and since it is made by man, it 
can be changed by man.” 


Still a third group, including Ed- 
win D. Nourse, Gardiner G. Means, 
and J. Kenneth Galbraith, appeared 
to express the hope that standards of 
desirable economic performance and 
behavior could be evolved and ways 
and means short of direct govern- 
mental intervention in the economic 
process could be devised to induce 
the heads of large firms to operate 
their corporations in accordance with 
these standards. 

Regardless of the differences in 
their proposed remedies, these auth- 
orities seemed to be in general agree- 
ment that the time for action is now. 
But they also recognized that the 
problem is not going to be solved to- 
morrow. In this, they were merely 
manifesting their awareness that an 
inevitable time lag exists between 
the advancement of a proposal for 
legislative action and its final 
adoption. 

But this is not to say that nothing 
can be done and done now. For one 
thing, there has come out of our 
hearings a growing recognition that 
the consumer is the forgotten man 
not only when capital and labor sit 
down to divide up the spoils of tech- 
nological advance, but when gov- 
ernmental agencies act on matters 
which impinge directly upon his in- 
terests. Together with nineteen other 
Senators, | have introduced a bill, 
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S. 1688, to establish a Department 
of Consumers of Cabinet rank which 
would have the right and duty to call 
to the attention of the regulatory 
agencies the effects of their actions 
on consumers before they are taken. 
The new department would act as a 
central clearinghouse for consumer 
information and complaints, bring- 
ing under one roof the varying agen- 
cies of the government whose pri- 
mary responsibility is to the consum- 
er interest. In introducing the bill, I 
referred to the preoccupation of the 
regulatory agencies in settling con- 
flicting claims among rival groups of 
producers: 

“Is it surprising, then, that amid 
this constant tug of war between con- 
testing private interests there is lit- 
tle room for the consumer to be 
heard? And, unlike these ~~ pres- 
sure groups which are well organized, 
highly disciplined in the art of exert- 
ing influence, and ee when 
decisions are to be made, consumers 
are scattered, unorganized, and often 
unaware that decisions are taken of 
vital import to their standard of life.” 

As another step which need not 
wait upon any comprehensive solu- 
tion to the general administered price 
problem, I recently introduced a bill, 
S. 1552, designed to stimulate com- 
petition and bring about lower prices 
in the ethical drug industry. From 
our hearings it has become obvious 
that by any standard drug prices are 
excessive and in some cases out- 
rageous, that this is made possible by 
a tight control of the market by a 
few big drug companies, and that 
this tight control in turn stems from 
three factors: patent monopolies; 
enormous advertising and promotion- 
al campaigns directed to the doctor 
which the small drug manufacturer 
cannot possibly match; and the suc- 
cessful efforts of the large drug com- 
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panies in persuading physicians to 
prescribe by trade-name rather than 
by generic name. The bill is directed 
at each of these sources of market 
power. 

Among its maj r provisions the 
bill would require compulsory li- 
censing—after three years—under 
patents for drug products; provide 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion shall pass on the efficacy as well 
as the safety of drugs; see to it that 
physicians are provided with clearer, 
better, and additional information 
on the bad as well as the good fea- 
tures of drugs; require fuller and 
more comprehensive inspection of 
drug manufacturing plants and their 
licensing by the FDA, thereby giving 
to physicians greater confidence in 
prescribing on the basis of generic 
rather than trade names; and grant 
to the FDA authority to determine 
the generic names for drugs, which 
now are frequently so long, complex, 
and unpronounceable that they can- 
not possibly be remembered or used 


by physicians. 


While the drafting of effective leg- 
islation on new and complex prob- 
lems is itself an accomplishment, it 
is true that neither the consumer 
bill nor the drug bill has yet become 
the law of the land. Nor are they 
likely to become so unless they re- 
ceive strong public support. With- 
out such support the usual fate of 
legislation in the public interest, par- 
ticularly if opposed by powerful 
groups, is permanent interment in 
the standing committee to which it 
is referred. 

A particular source of annoyance 
to me and to other members of Con- 
gress is the citizen who consistently 
deplores the lack of essential legisla- 
tion but does nothing to communi- 
cate his own views to his elected Sen- 
ators and Representative. The im- 
portance of even a small volume of 
mail from the grass roots is confirmed 
by the lengths to which large organi- 
zations will go to evoke a “spon- 
taneous” flow of mail from “the 
folks back home.” 

In addition to these measures which 
are definitely within the area of the 
possible, the hearings by the Sub- 
committee have provided the bases 
for important additions to the ar- 
senal of anti-trust weapons. Penal- 


ties for violation of the statutes have 
been increased, while orders issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
under the Clayton Act now become 
final unless appealed—a significant 
technical change which the FTC had 
been urging upon Congress for many 
years. 

In recent years the argument has 
been made with increasing frequency 
that the hearings of Congressional 
committees should be restricted solely 
to the consideration of legislation. 
Because of the flagrant abuses of 
some hearings, such as those of the 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
this argument has found favor with 
many individuals of liberal persua- 
sion who formerly would have op- 
posed any restriction on the rights of 
Congressional committees to get at 
the facts. Yet, throughout our his- 
tory most reforms have been preced- 
ed by Congressional investigations 
which were not directed toward any 
specific piece of legislation for the 
simple reason that no meaningful 
bill can even be drafted until the 
facts of the matter are known and 
understood. 


Each of the investigations made by 
the Subcommittee on Anti-trust and 
Monopoly has been conducted for 
legislative purposes. Its inquiries have 
been focused _principally on the 
questions of whether a need for new 
legislation exists and, if so, what 
form it should take. But even if they 
had not been directed to a legislative 
purpose, these investigations would 
still have been appropriate as part 
of what Woodrow Wilson called the 
“informing function.” Indeed, in his 
celebrated treatise on Congressional 
government, President Wilson went 
so far as to say that “The informing 
function of Congress should be pre- 
ferred even to its legislative func- 
tion.” With the emergence of big 
business, big labor, and big govern- 
ment as the central forces in our so- 
ciety, and with the pressures for 
greater secrecy and non-disclosure 
coming from everywhere, the need 
for the “informing function” today 
is far greater than in the simpler 
days of Woodrow Wilson. 


As‘a by-product of its legislative 
work our Subcommittee has carried 
out this “informing function” which, 
it appears, has not been without cer- 
tain beneficial results. A specific ex- 
ample is the failure of the steel com- 
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panies to raise their prices after the 
settlement of the steel strike of 1959. 
Following the strike, conditions 
were propitious for a price increase. 
Wage rates had been increased as 
part of the settlement with the un- 
ion. Predictions of demand for steel 
were optimistic. Some of the metal- 
using companies were looking for- 
ward to a price increase as “a good 
peg on which to hang higher price 
tags that would recoup even more 
than the additional steel costs.” In 
each of the previous four years an 
increase in wage rates had been fol- 
lowed by an increase in price—$4.50 
per ton in 1958, $6 in 1957, $8.50 in 
1956, and $7.35 in 1955. The 1957 
increase, alone, was shown to have 
cost direct steel buyers $500,000,000 
a year, and, because of the pyramid- 
ing effect, the cost to the ultimate 
consumer was several times this 
amount. 

The Subcommittee made it clear 
that if the price of steel were in- 
creased, it would hold public hear- 
ings in which steel officials would 
be asked to compare the price in- 
crease with the cost of the wage in- 
crease and to explain the need for 
the price rise in view of their re- 
markable profit showings. Trade 
sources suggest that this was a factor 
in the decision of the steel companies 
not to raise prices, although there 
is no way of precisely determining 
its importance. To assume all of the 
credit for this new-found rectitude 
on the part of the steel companies 
would be presumptuous since other 
factors were at work, not the least 
of which was an approaching na- 
tional election. At the same time, 
to ignore completely the Subcom- 
mittee’s role would be to distort 


reality. 
— 


But perhaps an even clearer case in 
point is provided by the Subcommit- 
tee’s inquiry into the drug industry, 
the indirect consequences of which 
are referred to in the trade press 
as “fallout effects.” For one thing, 
there has been a number of price 
reductions which the trade has at- 
tributed in considerable part to the 
Subcommittee’s investigation. In ac- 
tual dollars and cents the savings to 
consumers have not been inconsider- 
able. Just one month prior to the 
Subcommittee’s hearings on antibi- 
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otics in September, 1960, the price 
of the largest-selling broad-spectrum 
antibiotic, tetracycline, was reduced 
fifteen per cent, the first price re- 
duction since the product was intro- 
duced in 1954. Savings to consumers 


total more than $50,000,000 a year. 
Immediately prior to the Subcommit- 
tee’s first drug hearings in December, 
1959, the price of the largest-selling 
oral anti-diabetic drug was reduced 
ten per cent—an annual saving to 
consumers of $2,500,000. During the 
course of the hearings, price reduc- 
tions were made on still other drug 
products. (The Subcommittee’s total 
annual appropriation is only $450,- 
000, or less than one per cent of the 
savings on antibiotics alone.) 

Savings have also been effected 
through the broader use of generic 
name prescribing, interest in which 
has been stimulated by our disclo- 
sures that non-patented drugs mar- 
keted under their generic names are 
usually available from smaller drug 
manufacturers at prices far below 
those charged by the large com- 
panies for their trade-name products. 
A typical case is the arthritic drug, 
prednisone, which under the trade- 
name Meticorten is sold to the con- 
sumer for nearly thirty cents a pill. 
Under its generic name the product 
can be purchased currently from 
drug stores in Washington, D.C., for 
less than four cents a pill. 

The growing interest in the sub- 
ject is evident from the fact that the 
American Medical Association at its 
meeting in Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1960, recommended the use of 
generic name prescribing for welfare 
patients as a means of keeping 
down drug costs. In August, 1960, 
the American Hospital Association's 
House of Delegates strongly urged 
hospitals to adopt “formularies” 


which employ generic names as a 
means of cutting down expenses. By 
stressing the use of generic names in 
prescribing for welfare patients, the 
State Welfare Department of Con- 
necticut claimed savings of $250,000 
for the first half of 1960. In mid- 
1960 the State Welfare Department 
of New York adopted a new policy 
requiring doctors treating welfare 
patients to use generic names for 
seventeen commonly-used drugs. The 
state of New Jersey in December, 
1960, decided to purchase drugs for 
state institutions on the basis of 
generic names. 

The growing acceptance of generic 
name-prescribing for welfare patients 
led Senator Philip Hart of Michigan 
to raise a logical question. If drugs 
purchased under generic names are 
of adequate quality for welfare pa- 
tients, asked Hart, why should they 
not be equally acceptable for the 
general public, and if they are not 
of adequate quality for the general 
public, why should they be prescribed 
for welfare patients? 

In addition to the savings resulting 
from lower prices and broader use of 
generic names, the drug investigation 
has had a number of other effects, 
not the least of which was the prompt 
dismissal of Dr. Henry C. Welch, 
formerly director of the Antibiotics 
Division of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Dr. Welch was dismissed 
upon our revelation that he had re- 
ceived more than $280,000 from anti- 
biotic producers; the money was prin- 
cipally in the form of payments for 
reprints of articles appearing in medi- 
cal journals edited by Dr. Welch. 


Throughout our hearings the Food 
and Drug Administration was the 
subject of severe criticisms for its 
failure to require adequate clinical 
testing of new drugs prior to clear- 
ance for marketing; for its failure to 
act when new evidence revealed sig- 
nificant undesirable side effects of 
drugs previously cleared; for inade- 
quate policing of promotional ma- 
terial of drug companies which fell 
within the agency's power over 
“labeling”; and for its approval of 
certain drug combinations which are 
worthless and in some cases dangerous 
to public health. 

Recently the FDA has taken a 
number of positive steps to meet 
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these criticisms. It has issued new 
regulations providing for full dis- 
closure of all information—good and 
bad—in promotional material. It has 
inaugurated a plan of action with 
the American Hospital Association, 
the American Medical Association, 
and others to secure\reports of ad- 
verse reactions to drugs. It has stif- 
fened its requirements for adequate 
data in toxicity studies. It has taken 
a number of drugs with dangerous 
toxic effects off the market. And on 
others, such as chloromycetin, it has 
strengthened the warning language 
required to appear on labels and in 
advertisements. 


Still another type of indirect result 
of the Subcommittee’s work has been 
the filing of anti-trust cases. On the 
basis of material unearthed by the 
Subcommittee, new actions have been 
filed in the automobile, bread, and 
drug industries. But it is in electric 
machinery that this form of “fallout 
effect” has been of greatest im- 
portance. In September, 1959, the 
Subcommittee held hearings on iden- 
tical bids on purchases of electrical 
equipment by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and five municipal dis- 
tributors of electrical power. Subse- 
quent to the announcement of those 
hearings the Department of Justice 
gave notice that it was beginning a 
grand jury investigation in Phila- 
delphia of identical bidding in the 
electrical equipment industry. Daily 
transcripts of the Subcommittee’s 
hearings, which showed a consistent 
pattern of identical bidding on elec- 
trical equipment, were made avail- 
able to the Department of Justice in 
its investigation. These hearings re- 
sulted in a printed record of more 
than 1,200 pages. 

The Justice Department proceed- 
ings resulted in the filing of some 
twenty criminal cases in which twen- 
ty-nine corporations and forty-four 
individuals were charged with con- 
spiracy to fix prices on electrical 
equipment through identical bids to 
governmental agencies. Rotation bid- 
ding, known as “phases of the moon” 
in one of the more colorful Depart- 
ment of Justice proceedings, is clear- 
ly shown in the documentation of 
the Subcommittee’s hearings. 

The results consisted not only of 
jail sentences and fines for leading 
company officials but of important 
savings to buyers as well. In just two 
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categories of products involved in 
the cases, transformers and switch- 
gear, manufacturers’ shipments in 
1958 were valued at $1.6 billion. Press 
accounts of the cases report that prices 
for many of the items involved in 
the conspiracy have been decreased 
by twenty to thirty per cent since 
the indictments were returned. If 
these reductions were to apply to only 
half the volume of sales in these two 
industrial groups, the annual savings 
to industry, public utilities, and gov- 
ernmental agencies would amount to 
some $200 million. The bid on a sin- 
gle TVA generator was reported by 
the Knoxville News Sentinel in late 
1960 to have been reduced by more 
than five million below a 1959 bid. 
Recovery by private and govern- 
mental purchasers for past over- 
charges could run well in excess of a 
year’s savings, since the conspiracy 
ran from 1951 to 1960. 

Important as these indirect effects 
may be, the hard fact remains that 
the question of what to do about the 
problem of administered prices re- 


mains very much with us. That it is 
a problem is recognized by members 
of both parties. Earlier I referred to 
the inevitable time lag between the 
instigation of a reform and its final 
adoption. But recognition of this so- 
cial phenomenon should not be in- 
terpreted as justifying a passive 
acceptance of things as they are. 

For reasons which I outlined in an 
article in The Progressive a year and 
a half ago and which appear to have 
been well borne out by the subse- 
quent course of events, there is grave 
under-utilization of our industrial 
capacity and our manpower. We are 
losing, and in some cases have already 
lost, our foreign markets for certain 
metal and metal-product industries. 
A principal cause of both the under- 
consumption in our domestic econ- 
omy and the loss of foreign markets 
has been the upward “stair-step” 
movement of prices in the admin- 
istered-price industries. We may not 
solve the problem tomorrow, but we 
postpone the day of reckoning at our 
own peril. 


The Gentle Knight 
of American Liberalism 


by Norman L. Zucker 


7 MONTH marks the centennial of 
the birth of a folkhero of Ameri- 
can political history, George William 
Norris of Nebraska. For nearly four 
decades the phrase “Norris of Nebras- 
ka” symbolized political independ- 
ence, integrity, and liberalism. Nor- 
ris was the only Congressman to serve 
continuously from the Republican 
Theodore Roosevelt's Square Deal to 
the Democratic Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal. 

George W. Norris began his legis- 
lative career in 1903 as a Republi- 
can in the House of Representa- 
tives and concluded it in 1942 when 
he was defeated for re-election to the 
Senate as an Independent. During 


this period, for five terms as a 
Representative and for an equal 
number of terms as Senator, Norris 
violated every rule of partisan poli- 
tics. Although nominally a Repub- 
lican, he defied Republican Speaker 
of the House Joseph G. Cannon on 
the issue of party regularity; he en- 
gaged in an Insurgent controversy 
with President William Howard 
Taft; he joined Bull Mooser Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in his 1912 battle at 
Armageddon; he supported President 
Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom re- 
forms; he constantly opposed the 
business philosophy of the Republi- 
can administrations of Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover; and he ulti- 
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mately emerged during President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal as 
the Grand Old Man of Progessivism. 

The Nebraskan, however, is im- 
portant for his legislative legacy rather 
than for his political aberrations— 
a legacy which must be considered 
within the context of the Twentieth 
Century progressive reform impulse 
of American politics. Norris substan- 
tially changed the rules of the House 
of Representatives, sponsored meas- 
ures of lasting importance for agri- 
culture and labor, fathered legisla- 
tion which created the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Twentieth 
Amendment to the Constitution, and 
was primarily responsible for the es- 
tablishment in Nebraska of the on!y 
unicameral legislature in the United 
States. 


George W. Norris, like so many 
other Americans, rose to prominence 
from humble beginnings. He was 
born shortly after the start of the 
Civil War on July 11, 1861, and 


grew to maturity in the midst of a 
rapidly changing and increasingly 


complex society. As a child he sensed 
the wounds and doubts of the Civil 
War and as an adolescent and young 
man he witnessed the closing of the 
frontier and the emergence of un- 
restrained exploitation. 

When Norris first arrived in 
Washington in 1903 to take his seat 
in the Fifty-eighth Congress, the in- 
tellectual climate was astir with the 
disclosures of an increasingly mili- 
tant muckraking. The major goals 
of muckraking—honesty in govern- 
ment, the democratization of Con- 
gress, the restriction of big business, 
and the conservation of natural re- 
sources—appealed strongly to the 
Nebraskan. By the time of the panic 
of 1907, Norris, with his Mid- 
western agricultural sentiments, had 
developed a strong distaste for the 
conservative Eastern wing of the Re- 
publican Party. In 1909, he was in- 
strumental in defeating Speaker 
Cannon in his attempt to control the 
House committee which was to in- 
vestigate the Ballinger-Pinchot pub- 
lic land fraud controversy. And a 
year later he spearheaded the In- 
surgent-Democratic coalition which 
destroyed the Speaker's arbitrary 
power to appoint the members of the 
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important Rules Committee. Norris, 
no longer an obscure Congressman, 
was now identified with the rising 
Insurgent spirit within the Republi- 
can Party. 

This liberal tendency within Re- 
publican ranks received formal recog- 
nition with the creation of the Na- 
tional Progressive Republican League 
in 1911. Norris was a vice-president 
of this group, which was predomi- 
nantly agrarian in membership but 
included many important urban 
Progressives. The League actively op- 
posed Republican President Taft 
and ultimately supported Theodore 
Roosevelt and the newly formed Bull 
Moose Party. 

By 1912 Progessivism, now the 
dominant political force, was being 
expressed in the philosophies of 
Roosevelt's New Nationalism and 
Wilson's New Freedom. Although 
both the New Nationalism and the 
New Freedom were devoted to the 
cause of social justice, their methods 
and philosophies differed. The New 
Nationalism accepted inequality and 
bigness as natural consequences of 
an expanding industrialism, but 
wanted to subject the trusts and 
leviathan corporations to public con- 
trol for democratic ends. The New 
Freedom, in contrast, wanted to des- 
troy monopoly and industrial gigan- 
tism so as to restore an economic 
order based on individual competi- 
tion. Norris’ intellectual commit- 
ment to the New Nationalism was no 
greater than his commitment to 
the New Freedom; he accepted, 
in its essentials, the ideology of 
the agrarian radicals of the 1890's, 
the Populists. 

Like the Populists, Norris accepted 
the principles of an agrarian, equal- 
itarian democracy and assumed that 
the enemies of this society were 
the giant trusts, the railroads, the 
middlemen, and the Wall Street 
financiers. However, while Norris, 
during his early years in Congress, 
did accept some of the sour aspects 
of Populism such as imperialism, 
xenophobism, and isolationism, he 
did not go along with the Populists 
on monetary theories, narrow class 
divisions, nativism, and racism. In 
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order to destroy the oppressors of the 
people it was necessary, in his judg- 
ment, to turn to the government to 
bring about . redress of grievances. 
But the agencies of government were 
controlled by the plutocrats and their 
lackeys, the political bosses. There- 
fore, to achieve corrective legislation 
the government must be returned to 
the people. 

Norris was able to accept some of 
the rationale of both Roosevelt and 
Wilson in that a great deal of Pro- 
gressive political effort was directed 
toward enacting proposals the Popu- 
lists had outlined earlier. The only 
intellectual position with which he 
had no sympathy during the 1912 
campaign was Eugene V. Debs’ espou- 
sal of the Socialist platform’s funda- 
mental premise that “the capitalist 
system has outgrown its historic func- 
tion, and has become utterly incap- 
able of meeting the problems . . . 
confronting society.” Norris could 
not then, and never did, embrace 
socialism; it was too extreme a de- 
parture from his traditional values 
which exalted individualism and self- 
reliance. He never thought in terms 
of fundamental socialistic dogma 
such as the nationalization of all the 
means of production; and he certain- 
ly opposed collectivization of land, 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
the achievement of a classless society. 


While Roosevelt and Wilson be- 
came celebrated respectively for their 
New Nationalism and New Freedom, 
both programs of an urban, Eastern 
character, Norris, and to some extent, 
Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., followed 
an agrarian Midwestern philosophy 
which the Wisconsin Progressive 
Charles McCarthy called the New 
Individualism. The New Individual- 
ism was an attempt to evolve a demo- 
cratic capitalistic society free from 
the evils of ruthless individualism 
and free from the regimentation of 
socialism and communism. It was a 
middle path between the two ex- 
tremes: accepting some government 
ownership in order to gain its ends, 
which were the preservation of the 
essentials of private ownership and 
private enterprise. 

By 1924 both Norris and LaFollette 
had become nationally known for 
their advocacy of certain types of 
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government ownership. They wanted 
state ownership and operation of the 
nation’s hydroelectric and 
tation systems. Water power, a na- 
tural resource, belonged to all the 
people; and railroads possessed a 
unique obligation to the health, safe- 
ty, and comfort of the community. 
But government ownership was to be 
employed only in selected quasi- 
public areas; and unlike the social- 
ists, the LaFollette-Norris definition 
of a quasi-public activity was nar- 
row. Government ownership, they be- 
lieved, was the ultimate alternative to 
be used ‘only if regulation failed. 
Effective regulation, however, was 
impossible as long as big business 
controlled both major political par- 
ties. The remedy was not socialism 
but a return of the organs of capital- 
istic government to the people. La- 
Foilette’s 1924 candidacy under the 
auspices of the Conference for Pro- 
gressive Political Action was an at- 
tempt to organize a third party in 
the interests of the common man. 


The LaFollette Platform of 1924 
was reminiscent of the 1912 Bull 
Moose crusade. It too proposed a 
“Covenant with the People” and 
postulated the great issue before the 
American people as “the control of 
government and industry by private 
monopoly.” It was an attempt to des- 
troy the economic and political pow- 
er of monopoly, which had come be- 
tween the people and their govern- 
ment. This 1924 conception of Pro- 
gressivism was significant in a num- 
ber of respects; not only did it repre- 
sent a throwback to preceding dissi- 
dent movements but it also embodied 
a program for the present and a plan 
for the future. It called for public 
development of a national water pow- 
er system, conservation of natural re- 
sources, a progressive tax policy, a 
non-partisan judiciary, legislative aid 
to the farmer and the laborer, ratifi- 
cation of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, and the creation of a St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Basically it meant that 
the rule of the majority should be 
expressed by a stronger government 
committed to a democratic vision of 
a broad social and economic program. 
LaFollette’s appeal, although region- 
al, recognized the need for a bal- 
anced development of both agricul- 
ture.and labor. It was, in this respect, 
a decided advance over raw agrar- 
ian class-conscious Populism, and a 
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significant forerunner of the New 
Deal. 

The attack by Norris and other 
Progressives was not against the es- 
sentials of capitalism but rather 
against its operation. They did not 
want to abolish capitalism, only con- 
trol its abuses. It was the abuses 
of tariffs and railroad rates which op- 
pressed the farmer, and the injunc- 
tions, court decisions, and tax policy 
which oppressed the laborer that the 
Norris-LaFollette Progressives wanted 
to eliminate. To this end the New 
Individualism accepted public owner- 
ship and management in the area of 
natural monopolies and in_ fields 


where monopolies might exist to the 
public detriment; it also advocated 
regulation by commission and rigid 
taxing policies. 


The drift of Midwestern Progres- 
sive thought as embodied in the Nor- 
ris-LaFollette New Individualism, al- 
though it exalted the traditional Jef- 
fersonian-Jacksonian beliefs in the 
virtues of frontier equality, indi- 
vidualism, and the common man, 
nonetheless departed from the Jeffer- 
sonian concept of limited govern- 
ment. The ends remained much the 
same, but the methods changed as the 
frontier faded. Because they feared 
concentration and control, and _ its 
concomitant, unregulated industrial 
bigness, Norris and others like him 
abandoned limited government for 
positive government. Confronted with 
the problem of reconciling the old 
Eighteenth Century ideal of untram- 
meled individualism with Twentieth 
Century needs of an urban industrial 
society, the New Individualists re- 
tained some of the intellectual shib- 
boleths of Jefferson and Jackson and 
grafted upon them the concept of a 
positive state responsive to the needs 
of a broadly based electorate. Al- 
though Norris was forced to shift 
from pure individualism toward so- 
cial control, this use of government 
control did not imply socialism. Col- 
lectivistic restriction on laissez-faire, 
as proposed by Senator Norris, was a 
device to preserve capitalism itself. 

The power of the state was to be 
used both negatively and positively. 
The negative use of government ma- 
chinery implied anti-trust laws to 
control corporate concentration, the 
supervision of transportation facili- 


ties, a tax policy which emphasized 
high inheritance and _ corporation 
taxes, banking and insurance laws, 
public service and utility commis- 
sions, and other regulatory measures. 
The positive use of government ma- 
chinery implied the enactment of 
social-justice legislation such as work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ 
liability laws, industrial safety stand- 
ards, wage and hour laws, old age 
pensions, and other legislation in- 
tended to ameliorate the onerous 
working conditons of men, women, 
and children. Government was to act 
as the conscience of  insensate 
industrialism. 

Norris, in short, retained much of 
the thinking epitomized by another 
Nebraskan, William Jennings Bryan. 
Like the Great Commoner, Norris, 
too, had faith in the common man, 
a belief that political questions were 
essentially moral questions, an agrar- 
ian outlook, a lingering suspicion of 
the cities, and a vehement hatred of 
monopoly, Wall Street, and Big 
Business. To these attitudes he add- 
ed some of the thinking of Roosevelt 
and Wilson: a realization of the prob- 
lems of the city and an awareness of 
the needs which inspired the social- 
justice movement. 

Despite the fact that Norris came 
from a rural area, many of his atti. 
tudes were far from provincial. He 
recognized the interdependence of 
the farm and the factory. A healthy 
agriculture in itself was insufficient. 
Democracy could flourish only when 
both agriculture and labor were con- 
tent ard prosperous. The ethical im- 
perative that the farmer was entitled 
to a fair recompense for his toil ap- 
plied equally to the laborer. The 
worker, like the farmer, was en*itled 
to government protection against the 
harsh conditions of an unrestrained 
market society. The labor legislation 
for which he is famous, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, indicates an under- 
standing of organized labor's critical 
position in an urban, industrial 
America. 

This recognition of the comple- 
mentary natures of the farm and the 
city enabled Norris to work with both 
the urban and rural aspects of the 
Progressive surge. Not only did he 
serve as a nexus between agriculture 
and labor, but he also was a link 
between the periods of reform as 
epitomized by the Progressive move- 
ment and the New Deal. When the 
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reform spirit waned and was eclipsed 
after World War I, the Senator nur- 
tured it. He was instrumental in the 
crusading work of the People’s Legis- 
lative Service, the Progressive Con- 
ferences of 1922 and 1931, and the 
1932 National Progressive League for 
Roosevelt. He was able to work suc- 
cessfully with each of the different 
reform waves because he had a deep, 
emotional attachment to programs 
designed to protect the common man. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Anti-In- 
junction Act, the Norris-Doxey Farm 
Forestry Act, the Norris-Rayburn 
Rural Electrification Act, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act were 
in keeping with the finest expressions 
of a combined agrarian-urban Pro- 
gressive spirit. The enactment of the 
Twentieth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution eliminating Lame Duck ses- 
sions and the establishment of Ne- 
braska’s unicameral legislature, both 
primarily the result of Norris’ influ- 
ence, were intended to make gov- 
ernment more effective and more re- 
sponsive to the desires of the 
electorate. 


These major legislative achieve- 
ments are tangible witness to Senator 
Norris’ importance. But the Nebras- 
kan was also important for less tangi- 
ble reasons. Through two score years 
on the national political scene he em- 
bodied the Progressive recognition of 
the ethical functions of the state. He 
disdained petty partisan politics and 
placed the commonweal above per- 
sonal consideration. In following his 
principles he courted political suicide 
and national opprobrium. When 
Norris joined LaFollette in pleading 
against Wilson's policy of “armed 
peace” and when he voted against 
entrance into World War I, he dem- 
onstrated Parnassian integrity. He 
was always willing to champion un- 
popular causes and battle the omni- 
present venal interests. Norris, said 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was “the very 
perfect, gentle knight” of American 
liberalism. 

George W. Norris made a lasting 
contribution to American life, not 
only in deed, but also in spirit. In 
this month in which we observe the 
centennial of his birth it is not amiss 
to suggest that the selflessness of a 
Norris is always needed in positions 
of political responsibility, especially 
so today when America is challenged 
by a New Frontier. 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED 


by SIDNEY LENS 


= stresses and strains of a five and 
a half year loveless marriage are 
beginning to tell on labor's AFL- 
C1O. Friction among its top leaders 
is so intense that for all practical 
purposes the hyphenated federation 
is functioning as two organizations. 
What holds the segments together is a 
universal fear of a legislative of- 
fensive if labor divides, and the sim- 
ple organizational reality that, at 
least until now, there has been no 
other place to go. 

This latter circumstance, however, 
probably will be altered in July 
when Jimmy Hoffa's Teamsters’ Un- 
ion holds its first convention since 
the lifting of a court-imposed moni- 
torship. There are persistent reports 
that Hoffa intends to modify his con- 
stitution (or work out some other 
formula) to provide a haven for na- 
tional unions which want to secede 
from the AFL-CIO. 

This show of strength by Hoffa is 
in itself a testament to AFL-CIO 
weakness. When the Teamsters’ Un- 
ion was expelled three years ago 
George Meany and Walter Reuther 
evidently felt that it would be isolat- 
ed and weakened as a result. Just the 
opposite has happened. The Team- 
sters’ is the only large union that 
gained membership in the interven- 
ing period; it has grown from 1.5 
million to 1.7 million. And it not 
only has oral understandings with 
more than a dozen AFL-CIO affili- 
ates, but strong working relations 
with official unions in scores of cities. 
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In many places—Chicago, for in- 
stance—it is hard to tell that the 
Teamsters are no longer in the fed- 
eration. With Hoffa's hands now 
freed it is possible that the next series 
of internal disputes in the AFL-CIO 
may lead to an important exodus in 
his direction, and there is at least a 
chance that the Teamsters may soon 
form the central core of a new feder- 
ation of labor. 

Under any circumstances the mor- 
tar that holds the AFL-CIO together 
is seriously in need of tuckpointing. 
There are four major forces pulling 
the bricks apart. There is, first of 
all, stagnation—even regression—be- 
cause of the failure of the merged 
organizations to achieve its stated 
purposes. Second, there are bitter in- 
ternal disputes over old issues. Third, 
and most important, is the ba- 
sic weakening of labor's principal 
weapon, the strike, and the inability 
to compensate for this through ef- 
fective social action. And, finally, 
there is an uneasy groping by some 
leaders for new ways and new 
strategies. 

In December 1955; unity was con- 
ceived as a means of organizing 
many millions of the wunorgan- 
ized, ending inter-union jurisdiction- 
al fights, and greatly enhancing la- 
bor’s political power. None of these 
high goals has been realized. 

When the CIO split from the 
AFL in 1935, it grew quickly from 
one million to four million members; 
by contrast, the merged organization 
in its first five and one-half years has 
declined by three million. Part of the 
loss resulted from the expulsion of 
the Teamsters and two small unions; 
part of it stemmed from the inability 
to organize enough new members to 
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replace those lost through technologi- 
cal and cyclical unemployment. All 
attempts to penetrate new fields—tre- 
tail, office, farm, professional—and 
to expand in the South, have failed. 
The original plan to raise $7 million 
for an organizing campaign has been 
dropped, and almost half the organ- 
izing staff of AFL-CIO laid off. The 
merged federation’s original fifteen 
million membership today is down to 
twelve million. 

Jurisdictional strife, far from abat- 
ing, is growing worse, in spite of a 
clause in the AFL-CIO constitution 
forbidding “raiding.” This clause was 
strengthened in 1959 by a plan for 
compulsory arbitration of jurisdic- 
tional disputes. Yet rivalry has be- 
come even more bitter than when the 
two federations were independent 
and often opposed each other. Typi- 
cal is the incident that occurred in 
Chicago recently. A former AFL 
Electrical union refused to work on 
a project which employed members 
of the former CIO Communication 
workers. Gordon M. Freeman, na- 
tional president of the Electrical un- 
ion, stated that this was not an isolat- 
ed incident but that his organization 
was experiencing what he called “con- 
siderable harassment” from the for- 
mer CIO brethren. 


This development is part of 
an ever-widening, increasingly unre- 
solved conflict. Recently the craft un- 
ions in the building trades circulated 
a pamphlet among factory employers 
urging them to farm out their repair 
work to construction firms—with 
whom the craft unionists have con- 
tracts—rather than continue using 
full-time maintenance men who were 
members of the former CIO organiza- 
tions. Walter Reuther, James Carey, 
and David McDonald were outraged, 
because such work was done by CIO 
employes in the “good old days.” 
Craftsmen built the new structures, 
but once the factory began opera- 
tions, renovation of plant and equip- 
ment fell to the industrial unions. 
Now, Reuther felt, there was not 
only no live-and-let-live policy, but an 
invasion of thinning CIO jobs—al- 
ready riddled by the reduction of 
more than two million jobs in 
manufacturing. 

The Teamsters’ Union, though out- 
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side AFL-CIO ranks, has intensified 
the problem. It has helped organize 
fourteen craft unions, including it- 
self, into a bloc that seeks out main- 
tenance work. The Teamsters’ maga- 
zine in its May issue boasted that this 
pact had “resulted in approximately 
$30 million” worth of additional jobs 
for the craft unions. 

Among themselves these fourtecn 
organizations resolve jurisdictional 
strife quickly, but in relation to the 
industrial unions they continue a 
long and costly conflict. Internal 
conflict has thus been institutional- 
ized. Where yesterday it was on a 
much looser basis and international 
unions of rival organizations some- 
times were able to resolve their dif- 
ferences, today each incident is mere- 
ly part of a bigger war between aggre- 
gates of unions. 

The lukewarm feelings between 
the old AFL and the old CIO are 
manifest everywhere. During the let- 
tuce strike in California's Imperial 
Valley early this year the united fed- 
eration failed to mobilize genuine 
support for the strikers because their 
jurisdiction was being contested be- 
tween the former AFL Meat Cutters 
and CIO Packinghouse Workers who 
had organized the walkout. The 
strike was defeated. 

There is another dispute simmer- 
ing between the former CIO Trans- 
port Workers, headed by a colorful 
Mike Quill, and the Airline Pilots. 
Quill has offered shelter to the air- 
line stewardesses, who once had a ten- 
uous affiliation with the Pilots’ un- 
ion. George Meany and his AFL 
friends insist that the airline girls 
must belong to the Pilots’ union, a 
former AFL organization. Quill mili- 
tantly argues that this is his jurisdic- 
tion, granted him by the CIO years 
ago. He points to the fact that not 
only does he have airline maintenance 
workers in his ranks but the steward- 
esses and stewards of Pan American 
Airways. Should the AFL-CIO rule 
against him he will doubtless disre- 
gard the edict, and there is a possi- 
bility that he will simply remove his 
union from the merged organization. 

So bitter are the feelings between 
the two “united” segments of labor 
that Reuther felt constrained in 
April to call together what amounted 
to a private caucus. Sixty leaders of 
thirty-five industrial unions (includ- 
ing, surprisingly, Al Hayes, president 


of the former AFL Machinists union) 
met in New York to work out strat- 
egy. A fifteen-man committee se- 
lected by this caucus later met with 
Meany, and although an official com- 
munique played down their differ- 
ences, the AFL-CIO president in an 
interview with the New York Times 
referred to one of Reuther’s state- 
ments as an “absolute lie.” The 
washing of labor’s linen in public is 
strong evidence of even more heated 
conflicts in private. 

Both sides now seem intent on go- 
ing their own ways, despite their 
formal unity. It is well known, for 
instance, that Meany was less than 
lukewarm over the appointmcnt of 
former CIO attorney Arthur J. Gold- 
berg as Secretary of Labor. But the 
CIO forces had the inside track with 
President Kennedy. When the in- 
dustrial union department held a 
legislative conference in March, 
Meany failed to appear, even though 
he had been listed as a speaker for 
many weeks. Before a House labor 
subcommittee in April, the craft un- 
ionists lobbied for a change in the 
Taft-Hartley Act which would allow 
them to picket multi-employer con- 
struction sites—now considered a 
secondary boycott. The industrial un- 
ionists then -notified the Building 
Trades’ organizations that they would 
not support this proposal any more 
unless it were coupled with provisions 
that lightened the secondary boycott 
load for them as well. They wanted 
for their unions the right t6 picket em- 
ployers that used subcontractors and 
outside labor in industrial plants. 
Despite a number of meetings to find 
a common ground, the effort failed. 


Up and down the line the rift con- 
tinues to widen. Meany is cool to the 
demand of venerable Philip Ran- 
dolph of the Sleeping Car Porters 
for a code of fair racial practices; 
Reuther is much more sympathetic, 
even though Randolph represents a 
former AFL union. Meany is hostile 
to Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; 
Reuther has drawn close to him. In 
the realm of foreign affairs Reuther 
has always been bitter over Meany’s 
reliance on Jay Lovestone, the former 
Communist leader, and Irving Brown, 
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AFL's emissary in Europe. He resents 
their peculiar brand of anti-Commu- 
nism and is himself more closely 
allied to the policies of Americans 
for Democratic Action and the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 
Meany is for more and more arms 
and a foreign policy much further 
to the right. 


Privately the CIO men rankle over 
the inconsistency of the Meany group 
on the matter of “corruption.” The 
Teamsters’ Union, largest AFL-CIO 
affiliate by far, was expelled three 
and a half years ago for unsavory 
practices. Meany argued at that time 
that even though Hoffa and Dave 
Beck had not been convicted by any 
court, the revelations of the McClel- 
lan Committee were sufficient to in- 
dicate that they were corrupt. On the 
other hand, when Maurice Hutche- 
son, president of the large Carpen- 
ters’ union, was convicted by Indiana 
courts a year ago for irregularities 
relating to certain land deals in that 
state, Meany refused to take “hur- 
ried” action. Part of the change, it 
is true, is because the Teamsters were 
expelled when the AFL-CIO was still 
riding the crest of unity enthusiasm. 
By 1960 enthusiasm had waned and 
action against Hutcheson would have 
consolidated former AFL unions, al- 
ready restless, for a possible break. 
Yet the industrial unionists, whose 
moral tone is generally higher than 
that of its business unionist rivals, 
could hardly be content with this 
double standard. 

Such are the overt disagreements in 
the house of labor. Behind them, 
however, lurk basic problems that far 
transcend the disputes among per- 
sonalities. Put simply, the true crisis 
of the labor movement stems from 
two major developments: 

¢ The decline of the strike weapon 
as an effective means of gaining la- 
bor’s objectives. 

q The inability of the movement 
to continue gaining social objectives 
through economic bargaining. 

Labor's legions are divided into 
two groups: those with primary eco- 
nomic power and those with second- 
ary power. Factory workers, miners, 
truck drivers, and building trades’ 
workers have primary power. When 
they walk off the job operations usu- 
ally stop. There is no quick replace- 
ment, and the supervisory staff can- 
not take over their functions. A 
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plant of 5,000 workers, for instance, 
may have 100 to 300 supervisors; this 
is hardly adequate to continue pro- 
duction. Unless there is a serious 
“back-to-work” movement, the strik- 
ers can win at least a partial victory. 

Those unionists with secondary 
power usually cannot halt operations 
by their own efforts. They depend 
on help from fellow-unionists. Agri- 
cultural laborers or retail clerks, for 
example, can easily be replaced by 
non-strikers. There are only a few in 
each establishment and almost all 
are unskilled. Unless the truck driv- 
ers refuse to haul produce in and 
out, or the whole labor movement 
puts up effective picket lines to pre- 
vent entry by strike-breakers, the ef- 
forts of these workers are usually fu- 
tile. That is why there has been so 
little progress in recent years in such 
fields. 

The tragedy today is that while 
there is no upswing in power for 
this latter group, the primary power 
of the former is being whittled away. 
Take the factory with 5,000 workers. 
When the plant becomes automated, 
the number of employes drops to 
1,000 or 2,000. The proportion of 
engineers, technicians, and supervis- 
ors is much greater than in a non- 
automated plant. Furthermore, in a 
pinch, the machinery can operate al- 
most on its own for fairly long 
periods. Repairs, maintenance, and 
improvement can be temporarily 
postponed. This is exactly what hap- 
pened when Southern telephone 
workers struck a few years ago. With 
telephones automated, management 
could continue operations with only 
its skeleton supervisory staff. The 
strikers took a licking. 

All of the mass production unions 
today face a similar prospect. Even 
more threatening is the relative over- 
capacity of our major industries. Steel 
last year operated at only a little 
more than half of its capacity. Yet it 
produced enough metal to satisfy the 
total demand of the economy. Prior 


to the next union negotiations in 
1962 the industry can work one year 
at full capacity and warehouse 
enough steel to provide for perhaps 
twenty-two or twenty-four months of 
demand. Thus the union, if it fails 
to reach an agreement, would face 
the prospect of striking eight, ten, or 
twelve months before the corpora- 
tions even began to be hurt. The 
same may be said of the auto and 
many other large industries. Auto 
plants today could easily turn out ten 
million cars in a year, but they are 
working at the rate of only 5.5 mil- 
lion, or fewer. The stockpile of un- 
sold autos, deliberately increased be- 
fore negotiations, is a warning to the 
auto unionists that they face a long 
siege on the picket line. 

When you add to this the fact that 
many industries now have “strike in- 
surance,” under which a group of 
employers agrees to pay the losses for 
a struck fellow-employer, and that 
the major industries administer prices 
so that they can make a profit under 
almost all circumstances, you gain an 
appreciation of the true decline of 
the strike weapon as a means of gain- 
ing labor's objectives. 


Nor is this all. Under the guiding 
hand of Walter Reuther, American 
unions have perfected a novel tech- 
nique. They have gained social ob- 
jectives at the collective bargaining 
table rather than through political 
action. Thus Reuther was able to pro- 
tect his union members from some of 
the evils of inflation by winning a 
cost-of-living escalator clause in his 
contracts: whenever prices go up, the 
auto workers get a raise. He was able 
to protect them more adequately 
from sickness by his health insurance 
plans; from the insecurity of old age 
by his supplemental pensions; and 
from the insecurity of unemployment 
by supplemental unemployment pay. 
In Britain or Germany the unions 
would achieve such goals through 
legislation introduced by their allies 
in parliament. But in the United 
States, a politically weaker labor 
movement has had to improvise at 
the bargaining table. 

The unfortunate aspect of this 
strategy, however, is that as the strike 
weapon declines in effectiveness, it 
becomes increasingly difficult not 
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only to win wage demands but social 
demands as well. Today the move- 
ment is faced with its greatest post- 
war crisis. Unemployment is at its 
postwar peak and will remain at five 
or six per cent even when the econ- 
omy levels out. The auto and steel 
unions have lost 200,000 to 300,000 
members each,-and most of these jobs 
are gone forever. There may be an 
increase in service jobs, but manufac- 
turing jobs have declined. 

The traditicnal union solution to 
this problem would be to lobby for a 
shorter work week. A reduction to 
thirty-six hours, with forty hours pay, 
for instance, would absorb the job- 
less. But President Kennedy is op- 
posed to this solution. And the UAW, 
which begins new negotiations this 
summer, is in the least favorable situa- 
tion of the postwar period to win 
this demand through collective bar- 
gaining. It has been too weakened by 
membership losses and the normal 
demoralization that follows a bout of 
severe unemployment. 

A union in Ohio recently circulat- 
ed a questionnaire asking its 4,000 
members what they wanted in their 
new contract. Wage increases were so 
far down the list they were almost 
overlooked. What the members 
sought were guarantees against auto- 
mation, more medical insurance, a 
shorter work week, and the like. 
Social demands are increasingly at 
the forefront of union objectives. 

This is the measure of labor's frus- 
tration. Its strike weapon is blunted, 
and its political power has not 
grown appreciably, despite the Ken- 
nedy victory. Its ability to achieve 
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both economic and social goals is 
seriously curtailed. 

The “tough plumber,” George 
Meany, who was supposed to hold the 
AFL-CIO together has been inade- 
quate for the task. It is not that he 
lacks the powers of leadership or 
conciliation—he has both—but he 
has failed to formulate the new strate- 
gies needed to achieve a new set of 
goals—to get labor “moving again.” 
The centrifugal forces within the 
house of labor stem mostly from this 
circumstance. The official leadership 
may be content to continue along old 
lines, but there is an uneasy feeling 
in the ranks. Some unionists are re- 
sponding to this malaise, at least in 
part, thus driving deeper wedges in 
leadership ranks. Walter Reuther has 
taken a decided turn to the left. At 
his recent union conference he for- 
mulated a number of more drastic 
proposals for dealing with the un- 
employment problem—such as a 
“flexible” work week, to be reduced 
when joblessness goes above a cer- 
tain level. In international affairs he 
is speaking out more forthrightly— 
on the general position of SANE— 


than in recent years. 


Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of 
the UAW aad a maverick in his own 
right, has gone further. He has re- 
jected the concept of military deter- 
rence entirely and has lectured all 
over the country on the urgent need 
for peace. It was primarily on his 
initiative, and that of Frank Rosen- 
blum of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, that the American Friends 
Service Committee was able to mobil- 
ize 275 secondary union leaders from 
more than fifty unions in twelve 
states for a recent “peace, jobs, free- 
dom” conference. 

Perhaps the most significant result 
of the current malaise will be a 
polarization towards Reuther on the 
one hand and Hoffa on the other. 
Today the two men are in stronger 
positions than they were five years 
ago. Reuther might not have merged 
the CIO with the AFL if it had not 
been for the pressures of the steel 
union, which threatened to secede 
unless such action were taken. In the 
intervening five years he has mended 
his fences to some extent with the 
steel organization and in addition has 
picked up some new allies. Most 


notable of them is Al Hayes, presi- 
dent of the 900,000-member Machin- 
ists’ union, a former AFL affiliate. 
Hoffa, too, has solidified alliances 
and cleared the decks for a new era. 
Contrary to McClellan Committee 
assertions, the moral tone of the 
Teamsters has clearly improved. It 
is far from perfect, but it is better 
than some AFL organizations never 
stigmatized by Congress. Hoffa, sur- 
rounded by a number of liberals with 
a socialist background, has _re- 
fashioned his union into a new mold. 
Collective bargaining has become re- 
gion-wide and is moving towards a 
single national contract in each field. 
Racketeering under these circum- 
stances becomes more difficult. 


More than any other union in the 
country the Teamsters give the im- 
pression of being ready to “move.” 
After its convention there will un- 
doubtedly be a large increase of staff 
and many new organizational drives. 
Hoffa and company are ready to chal- 
lenge both Meany and Reuther in a 
dozen areas. And in doing so they 
will no doubt win many allies who 
look to the Teamsters for the power 
that can supplement their own 
efforts. 

The house is being shaken, and 
there are bound to be new align- 
ments ia the labor movement. It can- 
not continue for long in its present 
impasse. Within a year it is expected 
that Meany will retire. If the AFL- 
CIO is to hang together at all it will 
have to be around men like Al Hayes 
of the Machinists or George Harrison 
of the Railway Clerks. They stand at 
mid-point with allegiances on both 
sides of the AFL-CIO fence. But the 
centers of power will still revolve 
around the dynamic redhead of the 
auto union, Walter Reuther, and the 
equally dynamic Jimmy Hoffa. 

Will Hoffa become a focal point 
for the bread-and-butter unionists 
and Reuther for the socially-con- 
scious unionists? From the kind of 
friends each has now, it would seem 
that way. But Hoffa has shown an 
ability to innovate. It is altogether 
possible that both the Hoffa and 
Reuther wings will be competing for 
the allegiance of American workers 
in new and, as yet, undefined 
approaches. 

Perhaps such competition is the 
only way the present stagnation can 
be arrested. 
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The Teacher’s Millstone 


by JUDITH H. STIEHM 


HE TEACHER traditionally has given 
both the social status and the 
material reward of his occupation a 
rating of “U"—unsatisfactory. Yet 
there has been remarkable improve- 
ment in both over the centuries. 
Teachers of classical Greek and Ro- 
man times were frequently slaves. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages pedagogues grad- 
uated to the rank of lower clerics. In 
modern times the teacher has finally 
achieved middle-class social rank with 
a lower middle-class wage. The two 
principal aspirations of today’s teach- 
er seems to be recognition of teaching 
as a “profession,” and improved salary 
schedules. Ironically, the aspiration 
toward the first commendable goal 
seems to inhibit attainment of the 
latter. While status as a professional is 
clearly a desirable symbol, it has be- 
come, clearly, a new instrument of 
control which is used to check salary 
increases by denying to teachers their 
only instruments of power: teacher 
organization and the strike. To com- 
und the irony, teachers cannot ever 
ope, by definition, to qualify as 
professionals. 

A fair though admittedly conserva- 
tive definition of a profession might 
be: “An occupation requiring ad- 
vanced and/or specialized training in 
which proficiency is evaluated by oth- 
er members of the given occupation 
and salary is commensurate with ex- 
cellence of performance.” Primary or 
secondary school teaching fulfills none 
of these requirements. 

It is true that a teacher's training 
is advanced over that of the popula- 
tion as a whole. However, the average 
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education is rapidly increasing in 
length, and, more important, a teach- 
er’s périod of study is still three or 
four years shorter than that of the rec- 
ognized professions of law, medicine, 
dentistry, or university teaching. 

Further, a teacher's training is not 
sufficiently specialized to qualify him 
as a “professional.” A secondary teach- 
er ordinarily has only eighteen credits 
in the field of education. Half of these 
credits are usually in practice teaching 
or on-the-job training. Three credits 
are essentially liberal arts courses con- 
cerning the history, philosophy, or 
psychology of education. This leaves 
six credits at the most relating to edu- 
cational methods. Even in_ these 
courses the student does not so much 
concentrate on a body of specialized 
and substantiated knowledge but ex- 
periments with devices and techniques 
gleaned from the experience of others. 
Thus, while an engineer, scientist, or 
dietician may study no longer than a 
teacher, he may be regarded as a pro- 
fessional because virtually his entire 
course of study is devoted to special- 
ized knowledge. Indeed, most engi- 
neers escape their technical courses 
only long enough to take freshman 
English, American history, and per- 
haps ROTC. 

The most important factor in dis- 
proving any claim to professionalism 
by a secondary or primary school 
teacher is that the ultimate evaluation 
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of a teacher's work is not made by an 
association of classroom teachers, but 
by the public opinion of the particu- 
lar community he serves. 

There is no concept of academic 
freedom accorded the teacher such as 
is fairly well established for the col- 
lege instructor. It is true that there are 
daily reprisals against college profes- 
sors who have too audibly supported 
miscegenation, socialism, free love, 
Krebiozen, or integration. Still, the 
right to intellectual error is generally 
accorded an instructor, and reprisals 
do not often result in blacklisting of 
the “trouble-maker.” Sometimes a 
transgressor stays on in his own insti- 
tution even though he does not re- 
ceive promotion or merit increases; in 
the most extreme cases, he resorts to 
institution hopping. The point is, in- 
stitution hopping is possible. Some 
college is always ready to welcome to 
its faculty a martyr in the cause of 
academic freedom (if only to atone 
for the professor fired last year for 
refusing to take a loyalty oath). 

Occasionally a teacher will lay claim 
to the rights of academic freedom. 
One who does and retains his job is a 
person whose own values coincide 
with those of the community, and 
whose outspoken opinions are di- 
rected against, for example, “free 
thinkers” like James Conant, who is 
interested in changing the school sys- 


. tem. Most teachers, however, do not 


claim the prerogatives of intellectual 
freedom. It is significant that there is 
no record of a teacher being the com- 
plainant in a court case regarding such 
problems as Bible reading and prayer 
in a public school’s daily schedule. 
Such objections have always been 
made by parents or lay people in the 
community. 


Generally teachers regard them- 
selves as servants of the community, 
as transmitters of mores, customs, 
prejudices, and previously established 
knowledge. They recognize that they 
are not truth-seekers but propagan- 
dists for Christian-Judaic religious 
values, for patriotism (right or 
wrong), and governmental institu- 
tions. The doctrine can be stated in a 
number of ways: “An educational ob- 
jective must be approved by society,” 
“Society decides what should be 
taught;” or, “Our goal is to develop 
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wholesome personalities and partici- 
pating citizens. 

The theme is clear. The teacher is 
to impart what the community wants 
imparted. Now this is not necessarily 
base. The teacher is dealing with im- 
mature minds. He is working with 
minors whose behavior and thoughts 
are still subject to parental control 
and for whose behavior the parents 
must still accept responsibility. It is 
natural that parents expect the public 
schools to reinforce these values 
taught at home. This is probably the 
way things must be done. But it 
should be recognized and emphasized 
that the teacher is not acting upon 
superior knowledge or upon his own 
responsibility. He is acting simply as 
a transmitter for the community. 


The school board is the body direct- 
ly concerned with rewarding, retain- 
ing, or releasing teachers. The board 
is the visible version of public opin- 
ion. It is not composed of teachers. 
Its members may include an occasion- 
al scholar, or a doctor, or a lawyer, or 
a mother, but most frequently the 
typical board member is a successful 
businessman. Only too often board 
members are selected and elected to 
keep school taxes down rather than 
because of superior insight into the 
ends of society and the educative 
means of achieving those ends. It is 
these persons, outside the teaching 
field, to whom the teacher is subjected 
for evaluation and adjudication. A 
professional is not subject to such a 
body. 

Unlike the professions, the teach- 
er's salary is usually unrelated to per- 
formance. Instead, salary schedules 
are mechanistically determined on the 
basis of the number of years spent in 
the classroom (both as student and as 
teacher). If a teacher should display 
superior teaching abilities, he is quick- 
ly promoted to the non-teaching role 
of administrator or eased out of the 
school. 

While the aspiration to profession- 
alism is absurd, the teacher's salary 
grievances are legitimate. True, most 
salary schedules are adequate for the 
bachelor, the maiden lady, and the 
“working-for-the-fun-of-it" wife. The 
salary enables them to dress with 
cachet, drive a three-year-old automo- 
bile, pursue a musical, artistic, or sci- 
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entific hobby, and spend the summer 
months traveling, studying, or daw- 
dling. However, most American adults 
are married, and it is still true that 
the male supports most families. A 
teacher's salary makes family support 
a near impossibility. Furthermore, 
summer is not a vacation period but a 
twelve week “lay-off —a period of un- 
employment. The married male teach- 
er dresses without chic, drives a ten- 
year-old car, reads as a hobby, and 
works during the summer at menial 
and temporary jobs to pay the interest 
on the mortgage. 

The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States 1960, reports that the 
1959 median annual salary of teachers 
was $4,324. This salary, of course, is 
not comparable to those of the pro- 
fessions, such as the physician's 
$15,000, the lawyer’s $10,500, or the 
engineer's $8,750. Even more impor- 
tant, it is substantially below that of 
the urban worker, whose median an- 
nual income in 1958 was $5,460. Ac- 
cording to the most recent compara- 
tive figures available (those of 1950), 
the income of a male teacher was iden- 
tical with that of a mail carrier, and 
substantially below that of a business 
manager, salesman, typesetter, or 
foremian. 

What is to be done? One interesting 
experiment a school board might 
make would be to grant dependency 
allowances to teachers similar to those 
granted by the armed services. This 
would at least give the married male 
teacher a standard of living compar- 
able to that of other teachers. But to 
solve the basic problem, the teacher 
must do as all elements in society do. 
He must utilize his latent power. He 
must organize, propagandize, and 
threaten. Such pragmatic action is re- 
garded, unfortunately, as extremely 
undignified and unprofessional. 

In order to be effective, a genuine 
teachers’ organization should be com- 
posed exclusively of classroom teach- 
ers and should issue publicity and 
lobby on the local level with avowed 
self-interest, as well as carry on pro- 
grams on the state and national levels 
based on classroom and pupil prob- 
lems and interests. There are teacher 
organizations, and teachers’ unions, 
but a primary force working against 
them is the National Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA) and its state and local 
affiliates. These educational associa- 
tions forestall other forms of teacher 
organization by pleading for unity 


and by calling themselves “profession- 
al” organizations. 

While membership in such organi- 
zations is large, it is not necessarily 
representative of classroom teacher 
commitment or approval, for in many 
school districts a contract to teach is 
contingent upon a pledge to join lo- 
cal, state, and national associations. 
This pledge is obtained by having 
each job applicant answer in writing 
the question: “Are you willing to sup- 
port the national, state, and local ecu- 
cation associations?” Further, the 
question of support and participation 
in such organizations is brought up in 
the interview. In one case I know of, 
a new teacher left this question un- 
answered because she was reluctant 
to join unless it became clear that her 
chance for a job was contingent upon 
it. When the question was raised in 
the course of the job interview, she 
indicated that she had deliberately 
left the question blank since she was 
unfamiliar with these groups and was 
not accustomed to joining things she 
did not whole-heartedly endorse. The 
interviewing principal then made it 
clear that teachers in the school dis- 
trict endorsed these organizations, that 
the groups were extremely active, and 
that, indeed, the district always had 
100 per cent membership. Sensing 
wariness in the applicant's continued 
silence, the principal carefully ex- 
plained that while the administration 
felt such membership was indicative 
of a teacher's ability and attitude, it 
was certainly not compulsory. “In 
fact,” he said, “just two years ago one 
of the teachers in the district elected 
not to join. However, since he had 
been with us for a number of years, 
had always joined before, was badly 
in debt because of hospital bills, and 
was paying dues for his wife, also a 
teacher, we felt that his explanation 
was acceptable.” 


The chief flaw in professional asso- 
ciations is that they are composed not 
just of classroom teachers, but also in- 
clude principals, administrators, and 
school superintendents whose power 
is disproportionate to their number, 
and whose foreman-like job it is to 
keep teachers functioning at maxi- 
mum efhciency while receiving mini- 
mum benefits. These professional or- 
ganizations often are used on the local 
level to lead teachers to believe that 
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they are participating in a democratic 
forum in much the same way that 
teachers lead students to believe that 
student councils are a democratic for- 
um where they may obtain effective 
action as well as express opinion. 


However, just as an efficient princi- 
pal vetoes student council action he 
deems unsound, the efficient school 
superintendent does not hesitate to 
use his official powers to silence teach- 
ers who are too demanding and to 
control the functioning of the local 
education association. Control can 
often be subtly exercised simply by 
having a representative of the super- 
intendent at all meetings. Sometimes 
it is only necessary to notify a princi- 
pal that one of his staff is talking in 
an unseemly fashion and to note that 
a principal is expected to control his 
school. In some cases the superintend- 
ent may resort to direct individual 
censure, or to dropping a laboriously- 
fashioned committee report on salary 
scales in the waste basket. Occasion- 
ally he simply rewrites a report before 
presentation to the school board or to 
the public. 


And why can the superintendent 
secure compliance with policy estab- 
lished by his company union? His 
weapon is the following formula: “I 
think you should understand that un- 
cooperative behavior is unprofession- 
al.” This suffices, partly because the 
teacher desperately wishes to be 
regarded as a professional, and partly 
because unprofessional conduct is 
grounds for dismissal in any school 
district. 


Even if teachers are well organized 
outside the framework of the educa- 
tion associations, propaganda and lob- 
bying often prove fruitful only in a 
prosperous and enlightened commu- 
nity with low property taxes. In other 
districts, improvements can be won 
only by more forceful action. This 
means, of course, recourse to the 
threat or even the use of the strike. 
Since this particular instrument of 
power is used in foreign lands by polit- 
ically fervent students and other “ex- 
tremist” groups, and is used at home 
almost exclusively by workers who are 
clearly not “professional,” most teach- 
ers regard it as suspiciously brutish. 
So, when a vacillating teacher is com- 
manded on the early morning news 
broadcast by such a snorting decision- 
maker as Admiral Hyman Rickover 
to “get back to work at teaching our 
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children and start acting like profes- 
sionals,” the teacher might just do it. 
The teacher esteems professional 
standing. Striking is not professional. 
Hence a most important instrument 
of power is removed from the arsenal 
of those teachers who succumb to this 
form of snob appeal. 

Professionalism is even invoked to 
guide teacher action in relatively in- 
significant affairs. A typical note in 
the morning announcments might 
be: “Some of you have not yet paid 
Mrs. Gilbert your $2.50 for the Asso- 
ciation dinner. Attendance might be 
considered a professional obligation!” 

At election registration time mimeo- 
graphed sheets may bear these tidings: 

“For your professional responsibil- 
ity REGISTER and VOTE!” 

“For a better professional group 
record REGISTER and VOTE! !” 

An education degree candidate 
could do a thesis on “The Use of Pro- 


fessionalism in Morning Announce- 
ments for the Purpose of Genteel 
Coercion.” “Professionalism” is used 
by the educational hierarchy to obtain 
desired behavior from teachers, and 
used by society generally to keep sal- 
aries low. Worse, teachers have fallen 
for the appeal. 

I appeal to my fellow-teachers: Let 
us deliver ourselves from this thrall- 
dom. We are not professionals. Our 
training is neither advanced nor spe- 
cialized. Our value is measured by 
public opinion, not by others in the 
education field. We are not paid on 
the basis of performance. Profession- 
alism is a plump, juicy carrot dangled 
in front of our noses by our superiors 
and society to secure policy adherence 
and attendance at non-compulsory af- 
fairs. While our attention is focused 
on the carrot, we are being driven off 
the road to higher wages and im- 
proved teaching conditions. 
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Alabama Arrogance 


Dear Sirs: 

What happened in Alabama has hurt us 
seriously in our international relations. It is 
tragic and so unnecessary. 

The dominant group in Alabama seems to 
care more for color than they care for the 
survival of our nation. They have put racism 
before the future of our country. They do not 
believe in the dignity and freedom of all 
men; their belief is in white supremacy. 

It is not ignorance, it is blind, stupid arro- 
gance that does not look at the consequences 
of acts. Haters and goons are everywhere— 
in New York as well as in Anniston and Bir- 
mingham. But what shocks me, a Southern 
woman, is that the governor himself behaved 
irresponsibly—as if he did not care how his 
words or his acts affect the United States and 
its prestige. It is this not-caring about the 
fate of our country that disturbs me. 

As for the group who tried to make the 
trip: They are human beings and Americans. 
What else do you need to qualify for entrance 
into Alabama? It is absurd for the Congress- 
man from Alabama to speak of Americans as 
outsiders, Anyone can go anywhere, together. 
You don't have to possess a passport to enter; 
nor do you have to leave your code of right 
and wrong at the state’s borders. 

LILLIAN SMITH 
Clayton, Georgia 


Cuba Not Communist 


Dear Sirs: 

It is much too late to believe that any ac- 
tion, however outrageous. can still be taken 
against a nation or.people by the simple tech- 
nique of labeling them Communists or Com- 
munist satellites, as we have done with Cuba. 
Few, if any, among the peoples or leaders of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world are 
any longer impressed by this type of slogan- 
izing propaganda. And not many among our 
“allies” believe it any more. 

It is important to remember that Tito did 
not destroy Communism by his deviationist 
tendencies and he did not become a capitalist 
satellite by accepting capitalist aid. And Cas- 
tro is not likely to destroy capitalism by his 
humanism, nor is he likely to turn over con- 
trol of Cuba to any foreign country or alien 
ideology, whatever our official propaganda 
and mass “information” media may proclaim. 

I was in Cuba last December and January 
and the Cuban government was not a Com- 
munist government then and I dor.'t believe 
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it is now. I know of no informed person who 
really believes that Castro is a Communist or 
is controlled by Communists. He is a dedi- 
cated Cuban nationalist and humanist. And 
so long as he lives and heads the Cuban gov- 
ernment, Cuba will not become a Communist 
satellite; nor will it become a USS. satellite 
again. 

I believe and hope it is too late for Allen 
Dulles and his Central Intelligence Agency 
to repeat in Cuba the “successes” earlier of 
overthrowing Prime Minister Mossedegh 
(Iran, 1953); President Arbenz (Guatemala, 
1954); Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma 
(Laos, 1958, and again 1960). If Mr. Dulles 
had succeeded—or were to succeed—it would 
prove a pyrrhic victory for the United States 
in the absolute sense of that term. 

It simply is not true that Castro's Cuba 
constitutes a threat to western democratic in- 
stitutions, or to the best interests of the 
United States people. It does offer a challenge 
to U.S. democracy to begin to function again 
in a true sense and an opportunity for US. 
capitalism to begin to export to the under- 
developed peoples of the world some of its 
boasted “affluent” society. 

The Soviet bloc has learned to live with the 
deviationist Tito ana western capitalism will 
have to learn soon to live with mavericks like 
Castro. Neither the Soviet bloc nor the US. 
bloc has either the power or wisdom to rule 
the world. Our choice would seem to be 
between cooperation and catastrophe. 

Hucn B. Hester 
Brigadier General U.S. Army (Ret.) 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Silence on Depletion 


Dear Sirs: 

During the Presidential campaign much 
was said about tax reform, with specific refer- 
ence to expense accounts and depletion allow- 
ances for oil and timber. We are currently 
hearing a lot about expense accounts. I won- 
der why such a thick blanket of silence has 
descended upon the question of depletion 
allowances? 

C. K. STEDMAN 
Enumclaw, Washington 


The Military's Role 


Dear Sirs: 
I am in accord with most of the letter in 
the May issue by James E. Kline of Evanston, 


Illinois, but one of his points is appalling to 
me: “A military leader has not only the right 
but the duty to press his views vigorously 
when policy is being formulated.” 

This is a fundamental mistake, In our form 
of government, the armed services have no 
place in policy making. The armed services, 
until recently, were considered an instrument 
for carrying out policy, if necessary. The 
sooner we return to this important tradition 
the better. 

In modern times war should not even be 
considered when setting policy. Many persons 
think war is inevitable, given human nature, 
but I do not agree. Organized warfare is a 
man-made institution just as slavery is. Most 
of the world which considers itself enlight- 
ened has gotten rid of slavery; with the right 
attitude and spirit we can get rid of war too. 
But never as long as we let the armed 
services help set our policy. 

Heien S. Eaton 
Duxbury, Massachusetts 


Operation Lunatic 


Dear Sirs: 

Although we are faced with such exacting 
problems as racial conflict, delinquency, un- 
employment, lag in education, and unfavor- 
able international relations, we are planning 
to spend billions on sending a man to the 
moon. I do not know what they are going 
to call this effort, but a proper name for the 
project would be Operation Lunatic. 

Jacos J. Letmson 
Halcott Center, New York 


America's Double Standard 


Dear Sirs: 

The greatest danger confronting America 
is the double standard of morality. In the 
Havana Pact signed by the United States and 
ratified by the Senate in 1959, we agreed “to 
use all appropriate means to prevent any per- 
son, national or alien . . . from starting, pro- 
moting, or supporting civil strife in another 
contracting state.” Yet for over a year we 
have been deliberately violating this. When 
Castro came to power, he even considered 
hiring Dean Acheson as his foreign policy 
adviser. When the Soviet leader, Mikoyan, was 
in Cuba in February of 1960, he was bitterly 
criticized in Cuba for the invasion of Hun- 
gary. But eighty-two per cent of Cuba's ex- 
ports consists of sugar, and when the United 
States cut off the purchase of sugar, it forced 
Castro into the Russian orbit. 

All informed circles state that Castro has 
the support of the Cuban people. Even Demo- 
cratic Senator Frank Church of the Foreign 
Relations Committee said April 23, 1961, “It 
is altogether likely that Castro remains the 
favorite of the majority of the »eople of 
Cuba because he has undertaken many of 
the reforms that have been so badly needed.” 

The Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in California, 
has been so disillusioned by United States 
actions that he has declared, “We are guilty 
of every single thing that we profess to hate 
about the Communists.” If one of our great 
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religious leaders thinks this is true, what must 
the Cuban people think of us? 


Is it not true that we should try mediation 
and conciliation with Cuba instead of military 
force? Would we not gain more by helping 
the Cuban people with economic aid and a 
Peace Corps than in any other way? 


Jerome Davis 

Executive Director 

Promoting Enduring Peace, Inc. 
West Haven, Connecticut 


Ferry's ‘Wild’ Statements 


Dear Sirs: 


W. H. Ferry stated in his article, “Peace 
Through Disarmament,” in the May issue 
that: “wisdom, politics, and morals have al! 
been ousted from our highest councils by 
science. . . . The result is a dehumanization 
of society and the brutalizing of us all... .” 

Your job, it appears to me, is to present 
different points of view on pressing problems 
in an effort to reach a peaceful solution. Such 
wild and unprovable generalizations as Mr. 
Ferry's do nothing to aid American society in 
its struggle to harness the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge to moral ends. His statements ap- 
pear calculated to widen the gap between 
scientists and non-scientists—a gap which is 
already too wide. 

So long as the Soviet Union actively ex- 
ploits the pursuit of scientific knowledge 
for its own imperialistic ends, Western civili- 
zation has no choice but to engage actively 
in research. It then becomes the job of all 
members of the body-politic to try to channel 
this knowledge into the correct paths. It will 
not be done, as Ferry has done, by calling 
scientists dirty names. 

W. T. Knox 
Cranford, New Jersey 


Ferry's Creative Plan 


Dear Sirs: 


“Peace Through Disarmament,” by W. H. 
Ferry, in the May Progressive deserves the 
widest possible reading and consideration. 
It offers a way out of the impasse in which 
our nation finds itself. Ferry has demolished 
every possible contrary argument. If to others 
there are just grounds for opposing his posi 
tion, such grounds should be presented forth- 
with and as forcibly as possible. And let such 
opposition present its own and better 
alternative. 

In the matter of war and peace, surely this 
nation must have something new, original, 
creative, humanitarian. This, it seems to me, 
Ferry has presented. If there is something 
better, let us have it, promptly, and act. Our 
nation’s present policy must be abandoned 

F. J. Watprop 
Weston, West Virginia 


Ferry Reprinted 


Dear Sirs: 


Readers of The Progressive who were in- 
terested in W. H. Ferry’s “Peace Through 
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Disarmament,” in the May issue, may be glad 
to know that an expanded version is available 
in pamphlet form under the title, “Disarm 
to Parley” from the American Friends Service 
Committee at twenty cents a copy. 


Mitprep C. WHITNEY 

Peace Literature Service 

American Friends Service Committee 
160 North Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Strikebreaking Braceros 
Dear Sirs: 

The editorial comment in the May issue 
about agricultural workers and the bracero 
program was much too charitable in its as- 
sumption that braceros are not currently be- 
eing used as strikebreakers. The fact is that 
on March 17 the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers and the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee were obliged to give up a strike 
in the lettuce fields of California Imperial 
Valley which began on January 13. Eighty 
per cent of the lettuce crop was harvested by 
Mexican contract labor behind the picket 
lines of the two unions. As recently as early 
May UPWA Local 78 was obliged to give up 
a week long strike participated in by 200 of 
its members in the Salinas Valley on a 300- 
acre strawberry “patch” because of the failure 
of authorities to remove 800 braceros who 
continue to pick berries. 


In this connection, I think The Progressive 
ought to make abundantly clear to its read- 
ers that the Mexican government is bitterly 
opposed to the use of its citizens by US. agri- 
cultural interests in the capacity of strike- 
breakers. 

The second point I would like to make is 
that the Wall Street Journal's story on the 
Armour automation fund's retraining work 
in Oklahoma City needs more careful reading 
than it was apparently given. Your writer 
presented a far more optimistic account of 
this venture than is warranted by the facts. 
That “real estate operator” who was so joy- 
ous about his new career has yet to make 
his first sale. 


Leste Orear, Director 
Publication Department 
United Packinghouse Workers 
Chicago, Illinois 


Supports Bracero Law 


Dear Sirs: 


I would like to protest the inaccuracies and 
distortion of fact that appear in your May 
1961 issue regarding the braceros and the 
migrant worker. If Public Law 78 is allowed 
to die quietly without careful planning in 
certain areas, the losses to labor are liable to 
be greater than the gains that the migrants 
might make. 

Congress should be advised to examine this 
question with great care, and not with the 
bias evident in your editorial. 


Conrap L. Dorn 
Kelseyville, California 


HUAC Exposed 


Dear Sirs: 

In “The People’s Forum” (June), H. F. 
Kohl of Springfield, Ohio, asked “. . . how a 
picture [Operation Abolition] with sounds of 
the actual disorders in San Franciso could 
be ‘scandalously inaccurate’, as . . . stated in 
an April editorial.” 

On August 9, 1960, on “The Goodwin 
Knight Show,” on Los Angeles television sta- 
tion KCOP-TV, Burton White, a teacher at 
the University of California, Berkeley, while 
discussing the distortions of the film Opera- 
tion Abolition made the following statement: 
“I am basing my discussion on the fact that 
the film does have inaccuracies, does have 
distortions.” The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities’ chief investigator on the 
West Coast, William Wheeler, replied: “All 
right, we have admitted that. Let's go on to 
another subject.” White questioned: “You 
have admitted that, Mr. Wheeler?” “Certain- 
ly,” answered Wheeler. 

The Christian Century for March 22, 1961, 
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with full documentation, cites six examples 
of film splicings and omissions and ten cx- 
amples of unjustifiable sound-track manipu- 
lations. Many responsible publications, in- 
cluding The Reporter (November 24, 1960), 
the Californian (July, 1960), The Catholic 
Bulletin of St. Paul (February 24, 1961), New 
University Thought (Autumn, 1960), Fron- 
tier (June, 1960), and the Washington Post 
(November 26, 1960), among others, have 
underlined the mendacity of the film and 
its shameless father, Chairman Francis Wal- 
ter of HUAC. 

The National Council of Churches of 
Christ, representing forty million American 
Protestants, has issued a 15,000 word report 
telling the truth about Operation Abolition. 
The Bay Area Student Committee for the 
Abolition of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has prepared an excellent analysis of 
the film, “In Search of Truth,” which item- 
izes the distortions and highlights the propa- 
ganda elements in Operation Abolition. 
SLATE has prepared a hair-raising record- 
ing, “The Sounds of Protest,” cut from ac- 
tual tapes taken at and during the HUAC 
“riots” in San Francisco during May, 1960. 


H. F. Kohl, Chairman Walter,. and of 
course, Operation Abolition, all would have 
us believe the students were Communist 
dupes. They claim the “riots” were started 
by students, including Bob Meisenbach, who 
was acquitted by a jury of this specific charge 
on May 3, 1961, J. Edgar Hoover notwith- 
standing, and that the San Francisco police 
were the victims of the students’ brutality. 
These are more than distortions; they are 
plain untruths. Sheriff Matthew Carberry of 
the city and county of San Francisco, after the 
altercations were over, stated: “There was 
no act of physical aggression on the part of 
the students.” Mel Wax, correspondent for 
the New York Post, said: “Never in 20 years 
as a reporter have I seen such [police] bru- 
tality.” I do not personally Anow that the 
students were not dupes. I do know the pro- 
test against HUAC and its San Francisco hear- 
ings were endorsed and actively supported by 
California State Assemblymen John O’Con- 
nell and Phillip Burton, more than 700 teach- 
ers and professors from four different West 
Coast universities, three large labor unions, 
and six religious organizations including the 
Berkeley YWCA. 

Don HARVEY 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘Sounds of Protest’ 


Dear Sirs: 


Milton Mayer's recent article, “The Found 
Gencration,” listed several sources of student- 
produced materials on the House Un-Amcri- 
can Activities Committee and on the film 
Operation Abolition. One which was not 
listed but which, judging from the response 
of Progressive readers to our advertisement 
in the January issue, your readers have found 
of importance is the LP record, “The Sounds 
of Protest.” 

This record is cut from tapes of the original 
radio sound track of the May, 1960, HUAC 
demonstrations and hearings which took place 
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in San Francisco. It is distributed by SLATE, 
a student organization at the University of 
California at Berkeley. It is available at $2 
from SLATE, Box 893, Berkeley 1, California. 
I suggest that a fair judgment of what took 

place in San Francisco, and a more complete 
judgment of the political capabilities of stu- 
dents, can be aided by hearing this record. 

GERALD GRay 

Chairman 

SLATE Record Committee 

Berkeley, California 


Ammunition against HUAC 


Dear Sirs: 

The acquittal of Robert Meisenbach has 
again focused public attention on the many 
questions and considerable confusion still 
surrounding the student “riot” during the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
hearings in San Francisco last May. The con- 
troversial film, Operation Abolition, based on 
this incident, continues to be shown through- 
out the country but raises more questions 
than it answers. 

I should therefore like to call the attention 
of your readers to the pamphlet, San Fran- 
cisco and the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, published by the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of Americans for Democratic 
Action and prepared under the direction of 
Paul Seabury, chapter chairman and profes- 
sor of political science at the University of 
California. This pamphlet, which has been 
widely praised for its clear and factual presen- 
tation of the events surrounding the San 
Francisco hearings, may be obtained from 
Americans for Democratic Action, 41 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 4, for fifteen cents a 
copy. 

SHELDON POLLACK 

Executive Director 

Americans for Democratic Action 
San Francisco, California 


Protest from Israel 


Dear Sirs: 


Several years ago, friends in the United 
States sent me a gift subscription to your 
excellent magazine which my wife and I and 
our Israeli friends have come to relish more 
and more with each new issue. Among the 
many articles by keen thinking and highly 
principled Americans we have enjoyed several 
excellent ones by Milton Mayer. At my first 
reading of “Eichmann in Israel” I was 
slightly incredulous. Was Mayer being seri- 
ous? Perhaps there was some Mayeresque 
humor here that had esca me. 
But, no; after carefully reading each 
parry and thrust between “Eichmann” 
(who in his schizophrenic turn is either a 
Nazi monster or a spokesman for non-vio- 
lence) and “Israeli” (who is really Mayer's 
stercotyped image of the Israeli) I realized 
that something had gone amiss, but 
deliberately. 

In his zeal to prove to the world the folly 
of resistance to evil through violent means, 
Mayer has added his name to the list of those 
responsible for using the Jews as scapegoats. 


He has dared to compare the violence, mur- 
der, and complete depredation of the Nazis 
with the “crimes” of the Jewish people—in- 
cluding their latest “crime” against Eich- 
mann. This comparison, in my opinion, was 
such that the entire article could very easily 
be taken out of The Progessive and reprinted 
in any one of the many racist hate sheets be- 
ing published in America. { 

In his dialogue, Mayer creates an amazing 
dichotomy; we find Eichmann at one and 
the same time spewing out the Nazi poison, 
and trying to present to the world the bene- 
fits of non-violence. On the other hand, the 
Israeli is presented as a dull, bloodthirsty 
fellow who knows nothing but blind obedi- 
ence to his own “Fuehrer,” Ben-Gurion. 

We must not forget that there are still 
many nations that either encourage Nazis 
and racists or give them haven. Further, why 
assume that the justice Eichmann might re- 
ceive in Sweden or Switzerland will be supe- 
rior to the justice he is receiving in Israel? 
Is it possible that the “Jewish God of Ven- 
geance” is so all-powerful in Israel that he 
will blind one and all into railroading an 
innocent man into assuming the guilt for the 
planned and deliberate murder of almost six 
million Jews? 

Mayer, in attempting to compare the cold- 
blooded genocide of the Nazis with even the 
very worst outbursts of violence of the Jews 
in any period of their history (and what peo- 
ple are without violence?) plays right into 
the hands of anti-Semitism. (He realizes this 
and says so in his own dialogue!) In Kfar 
Kassim, the Israeli soldiers responsible for 
the unauthorized attack on Arab villagers 
were given prison sentences, even though this 
outburst of violence occurred at a time when 
tension between Arab and Jewish Israeli was 
very high. What Nazi was ever punished by 
the Third Reich? 

Through this vicious and unjustified com- 
parison, Mayer is doing a disservice to the 
whole concept of non-violence because his 
article will tend to enflame further prejudice 
and hatred against the Jews. 

ANTHONY PERANIO 
Faculty of Civil Engineering 
Haifa, Israel 


The Chinese Threat 


After reading W. H. Ferry on disarmament 
in the May Progressive it struck me that a 
very important point was missed. Ferry barely 
touched on the problem of Red China. 
Demonstrably the Red Chinese have shown 
little finesse in their drive for world domina- 
tion. They have shown little faith in the ulti- 
mate superiority of Communism, and have 
often taken a more direct approach than the 
Russians in attempting domination. 

Perhaps the Russians would take the longer 
view, but, in view of past experience and the 
Chinese problems of population and famine, 
it hardly seems probable that the Red Chi- 
nese would balk because of world opinion at 
direct domination once the United States 
disarmed. 

Peter A. WOLLAEGER 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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Essentials of Peace 
DISARMAMENT: THE CHALLENGE OF 

THE NINETEEN Sixties, by James P. 

Warburg. Doubleday. 288 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 
Norman Thomas 


I I WERE ASKED what practicable 
political policy the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration might follow to achieve 
the peace which all rational men 
must desire, I would recommend Mr 
Warburg's latest book and suggest to 
the President that its author would 
be the best man to help him carry it 
out as Secretary of State. 

For many years I have been stimu- 
lated and sustained in my own think- 
ing by Warburg's writings and by his 
friendship. He has emphasized in 
those years—as in this book—three 
essentials of a policy designed to 
avert the catastrophe of World War 
III. He writes: 

“The abatement ol the 
achievement of disarmament, and a 
determined effort to improve condi- 
tions of life—these are 


tensions, 


the three im 
peratives of our time. There is no 
priority among them. Three simul 
taneous parallel efforts are required.” 

A lack of clear, consistent, and 
sincere acceptance of these impera- 
tives has characterized and still char- 
acterizes American policy. One of the 
values of Warburg's latest book is 
that he traces that policy from 1945 
to 1960 and in his appendix gives the 
reader the text of seventeen docu- 
ments, resolutions offered at the 
United Nations and the like, which 
are highly pertinent to this history. 

I especially commend this treat- 
ment of the four fallacious assump- 
tions underlying our policy. 
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“First: that the greatest danger to 
the security of the United States 
and the so-called free world has 
been and is aggressive expansionist 
Communism. 


“The fact is that the greatest 
threat to the United States and to 
all mankind is not posed by Com- 
munism but by a world in revolution 
and by the likelihood—the ever-in- 
creasing likelihood—of nuclear war 

“Communist imperialism does pre- 
sent a lethal threat to human free- 
dom—a threat that must ultimately 
be met and defeated. But nuclear war 
threatens the very survival of human 
civilization. (There can be no free- 
dom anywhere if civilization § is 
extinguished.) 

“United States policy has reversed 
this basic order of priorities. It is 
more anti-Communist imperialism 
than pro-peace and anti-war. 

“Second: the assumption that the 
Communist challenge is essentially 
military and can, therefore, be met by 
military means. 

“Third: the assumption that other 
peoples who do not like Communism 
share the American view as to the 
best means of meeting the Commu- 
nist challenge; and that they see 
Communism, rather than nuclear 
the most immediate threat 
to their security. 

“Fourth: in recent years, United 
States policy has been primarily de- 
signed to prevent aggression by the 
one hostile power that possessed nu- 
clear weapons and delivery systems: 
the Soviet Union 

“The greatest danger of nuclear 
war does not arise out of the possi- 
bility that Soviet leadership may, 
through miscalculation, launch a mil- 
itary adventure. The greatest present 
danger of nuclear war arises out of 


war, as 


the every increasing likelihood of war 
by accident.” 

This danger of war by accident or 
passion will of course be enormously 
increased as more nations acquire 
nuclear weapons. 

The book has brief but valuable 
chapters dealing with the fundamen- 
tal problems of abatement of tensions, 
the economics of disarmament, multi- 
lateral aid to disadvantaged peoples, 
and arms control versus disarma- 
ment. Throughout, Warburg is in- 
sistent on the importance of ending 
the anarchy of nations by strength- 
ening the United Nations along lines 
so well developed by Messrs. Clark 
and Sohn in their authoritative book, 
World Peace Through World Law. 

Some reviewers have accused War- 
burg of dealing too summarily with 
the much-touted books of men like 
Henry Kissinger and Herman Kahn, 
who reject disarmament dogmatically 
and urge instead elaborate plans of 
arms control. (The President's ad- 
viser on disarmament, John J, Mc- 
Cloy, commented to me with some 
amusement on the fascination some 
intellectuals have in playing games 
with soldiers—or missiles.) It is true 
that the author might have written 
on arms control,.in more detail, but 
his case is convincing and his 
conclusion cannot be too strongly 
emphasized: 

“It is to be hoped that the gov- 
ernment of the United States will 
soon make two major decisions: 
“1. That arms control, in what- 
ever degree, is not enough; that arms- 
control measures are desirable only in 
so far as they arrest the momentum of 
the arms race and prepare the way 
for universal disarmament under 
adequately enforced world law. 

“2. That the acceptance of uni- 
versal disarmament as a goal of Unit- 
ed States policy involves willingness 
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on the part of the United States to 
abide by the decisions of a supra- 
national system of courts of equity 
and justice and their enforcement 
by supranational police power. 

“If these decisions are made, a 
major task will be the creation of a 
firm foundation in public opinion.” 


Latin America Today 


THe STRUGGLE FoR DEMOCRACY IN 
LaTiIn America, by Charles O. Porter 
and Robert J. Alexander. Macmil- 
lan. 208 pp. $4.50. ; 


Reviewed by 
Charles W. Anderson 


HIS BOOK opens with the straight- 

forward and optimistic announce- 
ment, “Latin America is ready for 
democracy.” The authors attempt to 
demonstrate that it is no longer ade- 
quate for the United States to think 
of Latin American politics in terms 
of petty dictatorships and comic 
opera revolutions. The forces of 
democracy are on the ascendancy 
throughout Latin America. The Unit- 
ed States confronts a changing Latin 
America. Its foreign policy toward 
these lands must take account of 
these new conditions. 

The authors are men of compe- 
tence in Latin American affairs. 
Former Representative Charles Porter 
of Oregon has received international 
attention for his work on hemis- 
pheric problems in Congress. His in- 
terest in Latin America began about 
four years ago when he undertook 
an investigation of the mysterious 
disappearance of his constituent, 
Gerald Murphy, inside the Domini- 
can Republic. Robert J. Alexander 
of Rutgers is one of the most promi- 
nent authorities on Latin American 
economics. His work on Latin Ameri- 
can trade unions, political parties, 
and Communist movements is widely 
known and highly respected. The re- 
sult of their joint labors is a book 
written in a brisk and terse style, 
which provides new insights to the 
specialist and also serves as a fine in- 
troduction to Latin American politics. 

The book begins with a quite con- 
ventional account of the historical 
development of democracy in Latin 
America. The distinction between 
the colonial political experience of 
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North and Latin America is pointed 
out. The English political tradition 
and less restrictive economic ties be- 
tween America and the mother coun- 
try provided this region with a foun- 
dation for future democratic govern- 
ment that was absent in the southern 
half of the hemisphere linked to the 
Iberian colonial powers. In Latin 
America, with the achievement of in- 
dependence, political control passed 
to a small elite, composed of the 
landholding oligarchy, small mercan- 
tilist classes, the army, and _ the 
Church. “In such a milieu, democra- 
cy could not flourish.” 


Political challenge to this oligarchy 
arose out of Twentieth Century eco- 
nomic conditions. The quest of in- 
dustrial powers for the markets and 
raw materials of Latin America 
“opened up” the continent, and 
“quickened the way of life of the 
region.” As the world wars curtailed 
the economic contact between Latin 
America and industrialized nations, 
Latin America began a process of in- 
ternal industrial and commercial de- 
velopment. This led to the emer- 
gence of middle and urban working 
classes in the region. 


Such factors led to the growth of 


strong forces favoring democratic 
government in Latin America. These 
forces are classified and discussed by 
the authors under the general head- 
ings of democratic political parties, 
trade unions, progressive middle class 
elements, intellectuals, and some sec- 
tors within the Roman Catholic 
Church. The notice taken of the 
Church's increasingly vital role as a 
champion of democracy is a major 
contribution of this book. However, 
the authors have underestimated or 
disregarded the important role of the 
junior officer cadres of Latin Ameri- 
can armies as prime movers in estab- 
lishing the conditions for political 
activity by other democratic forces. 

The forces opposing democracy in 
Latin America include the old eco- 
nomic elite, the armed forces, ambi- 
tious politicians, and _ totalitarian 
political parties. The authors develop 
the interesting concept of the “Jaco- 
bin” political party—the emergence 
of political forces almost xenophobic 
in their nationalism and program of 
reform. Such movements would in- 


clude those supporting Getulio Var- 
gas in Brazil, Juan Peron in Argen- 
tina, and Fidel Castro in Cuba. 

Certain all-permeating social con- 
ditions also hinder the growth of 
democracy in Latin America. Illitera- 
cy and the persistence of the anti- 
democratic tradition are two. As the 
authors discuss the problem of Latin 
America’s comprehension of the full 
implications of democracy, one comes 
to a greater realization of the im- 
portance of certain subtle attitudes 
held by leaders and citizens alike in 
making democracy an effective politi- 
cal way of life. “One of the most dif- 
ficult things for Latin America to 
learn is that it is honestly possible 
to lose an election.” 


The bulk of the book consists of 
essays on “recent democratic victor- 
ies” and “remaining tyrannies” in in- 
dividual Latin American nations. 
Some of these are excellent studies. 
The sections on Argentina and the 
Dominican Republic are outstanding. 
This is one of the few works on Latin 
American politics which seems truly 
to comprehend the importance of re- 
cent political developments in Hon- 
duras in paving the way for more 
democratic government in that land. 
The judgment that Fidel Castro is 
“the man who betrayed a great revo- 
lution” seems to this reviewer to put 
the matter most-succinctly and accur- 
ately. The commentary on the 
Somoza regime in Nicaragua is well 
balanced and quite accurate. 


However, at times the authors 
seem to fall into the fatal trap of 
Latin Americanists by making over- 
simplified categorical distinctions be- 
tween “dictators” and “democrats” 
without full appreciation of the com- 
plexities of individual situations. In 
my judgment, the authors have been 
too harsh on the Odria regime in 
Peru. While the oppressive and at 
times brutal policies of the regime 
must be admitted, many feel that 
Odria served to stabilize a chaotic 
internal situation, and perhaps estab- 
lished the conditions under which the 
current democratic achievements of 
Peru could be realized. Furthermore, 
to categorize the Castillo Armas gov- 
ernment in Guatemala as a “brutal 
dictatorship” is a judgment which 
many authorities could not support. 

The work concludes with a discus- 
sion of United States policy toward 
Latin America, one of the most in- 
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teresting parts of which,is a com- 
mentary on the U.S. political process 
and the formulation of that policy. 
Particularly revealing is the discus- 
sion of the armed forces as a pressure 
group for military aid to Latin Amer- 
ican armies. The result of these di- 
verse political pressures has been that 
U.S. policy toward Latin America has 
been “fitful” and “inconsistent.” The 
authors desire that we establish more 
consistent long-range policy of ob- 
jectives toward Latin America, to in- 
clude the abandonment of our atti- 
tude of taking Latin America for 
granted; support for «democracy 
rather than for dictatorship, and 
a program of genuine economic 
cooperation for Latin American 
development. 

Although the authors have occa- 
sionally oversimplified complex polit- 
ical events in the interest of pre- 
senting their thesis, they emphasize 
many things that have needed saying 
concerning political change toward 
more democratic government in Latin 
America. 
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Arthur S. Link, Princeton University 
Press. 736 pp. $10. 

Reviewed by 
Edward H. Buehrig 


Tooprow Witson’s foreign policy 

had bite. He sought his objec- 
tives with tenacity and decision. His 
tactics and timing, and the verbal 
power of his diplomatic notes ar- 
rested German submarine warfare, 
holding it at bay for nearly two and 
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one-half years. This feat the student 
of history is likely to be acquainted 
with, but he probably does not appre- 
ciate fully the skill and brilliance 
with which Wilson conducted the 
struggle. For that matter, no histori- 
cal account has succeeded as does 
Link's in revealing the inner work- 
ings of Wilson's diplomacy. Link 
achieves this not through the dra- 
matic quality of his writing but 
through his exhaustive knowledge 
and a liberal display of the record 
(as voluminous a record as exists for 
any period of history), his astute in- 
terpretation of the evidence, and his 
inclusion of the agony of decision in 
Berlin as an integral part of the 
story. 

Notable, too, is the clarity of 
Link's account of Wilson's confron- 
tation of British sea power. The 
President, in this instance, was less 
successful in getting his own way. 
The submarine incidents shielded 
British practices. The American 
economy rapidly became geared to 
Allied purchases. And Britain (nota- 
bly in the case of cotton) made im- 
portant accommodations to American 
distress. Yet Link demonstrates that 
the vigorous note of October 21, 
1915, was a protest against the British 
“blockade” which was meant to mean 
business. Here the volume ends. We 
know, however, that Wilson never 
brought the British to heel. The in- 
teresting question whether this differ- 
ential treatment of German and 
British efforts to control the seas 
was to a significant degree the result 
of political bias—or the result mere- 
ly of circumstance and convenience— 
remains to be answered in subsequent 
volumes. 

Let us pass on to Wilson’s Mexican 
and Caribbean policies, which have 
always been highly puzzling. Link 
treats them in detail (on the basis 
of much new evidence), and he 
again, through mastery of his ma- 
terials, produces an _ interpretation 
that is altogether persuasive. The 
lack of any inhibition on Wilson's 
part—or Bryan’s—regarding _ inter- 
vention in Mexico, the Dominican 
Republic, and Haiti is today almost 
incomprehensible. Paradoxically our 
different outlook is largely owing to 
the impact on world opinion of Wil- 
son's own passionate advocacy of the 
territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of nations and of the 
sanctity of small nations in particular. 


Link points out that Wilson was 
“the most extraordinary intervention- 
ist in Latin America in the history 
of the United States. The man who 
usually abhorred the very thought of 
employing force in international re- 
lations became the first President in 
American history to use violent 
means to impose the will of the Unit- 
ed States . . . upon nations that were 
at least technically free and sover- 
eign.” The standard economic ex- 
peg of imperialism were not, 

ink believes, the controlling consid- 
erations. Nor was the strategic im- 
portance of the area an impelling 
factor—though in the early stages of 
the Mexican turmoil, prior to the 
war in Europe, the threat of Euro- 
pean, particularly British, interven- 
tion was an important goad to Ameri- 
can action. 


Above all, Wilson was seeking 
democratic order on the basis of con- 
stitutions and elections. Viewed in 
this light, his actions were not in- 
compatible with protestations of pan- 
American brotherhood—indeed Wil- 
son sympathized with the objectives 
of revolutionary reform. But there 
was no growing edge permitting con- 
stitutionalism to take hold. In Haiti’ 
and the Dominican Republic, Wil- 
son's democratic evangelism led step 
by step to occupation and complete 
control. These societies were politi- 
cally bankrupt and the Marines held 
them in receivership. 


A similiar culmination’ failed to 
materialize in Mexico. For one thing, 
in Mexico's President Carranza Wil- 
son encountered a stubbornness that 
was a match for his own. For anoth- 
er, Wilson came to an important 
realization. Calling a halt to plans 
for imposing a general election on 
Mexico, Wilson instructed Lansing in 
August, 1915: “The first and most 
essential step in settling affairs of 
Mexico is not to call general elec- 
tions. It seems to me necessary that 
a provisional government essentially 
revolutionary in character should 
take action to institute reforms by 
decree before the full forms of the 
constitution are resumed.” This was 
a reversal of his earlier position, 
which obliged Lansing to shift 180 
degrees in his negotiations with cer- 
tain Latin American governments, 
designed to achieve a united policy 
on Mexico. The altered course was 
long overdue; while it did not 
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forestall the subsequent difficul- 
ties with Villa, it at least rec- 
ognized that constitutions and elec- 
tions are not a panacea to be pre- 
scribed indiscriminately. 


The Assembly's Role 


THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, by Syd- 
ney D. Bailey. Praeger. 337 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
Joseph P. Lash 


b oe IMPORTANCE of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
is usually either exaggerated or un- 
derestimated. The Assembly meets 
annually, presumably from mid-Sep- 
tember to mid-December; but with 
ninety-nine nations now sitting as 
members, and with mounting Niag- 
aras of oratory, it is unlikely ever 
again to finish its business in so 
short a time. 

Some liken the Assembly to a na- 
tional legislature, although it has 
only the power to recommend and 
finds such difficulty in arriving at 
a consensus that it can adopt only 
the most general resolutions. In: the 
twin crises of Suez and Hungary its 
demand that Britain and France 
withdraw “forthwith” was effective 
only because of behind-the-scenes 
pressure from the United States; its 
talk of sanctions against Israel gave 
way to a negotiated solution regard- 
ing Gaza and Aqaba when the Unit- 
ed States shied away from coercive 
measures; and its resolutions calling 
on Soviet Russia to cease and desist 
in Hungary were ignored because no 
one was prepared to go further than 
resolutions. 

But it is an even greater mistake 
to conclude that the Assembly does 
not have influence on policy. Its de- 
bates have had an obvious impact on 
the rate of decolonization and on the 
decision, first to begin, and later to 
go on with, the nuclear test ban 
negotiations. 

The Assembly affords governments 
an invaluable gauge by which to 
measure the acceptability of their 
policies. The decline in U.S. authority 
and prestige in Asia and Africa regis- 
tered in the votes of the first part of 
the Fifteenth Session was an impor- 
tant factor in spurring the Kennedy 
Administration to review its policies 
on colonial issues. 

There are complaints that the “one 


nation, one vote” formula of the As- 
sembly does not mirror the realities 
of international relations. But Lester 
Pearson has pointed out that the nu- 
clear stalemate gives the smaller and 
middle powers more leverage in in- 
ternational affairs, in actuality. The 
bipolar world is in the process -of 
breaking up, and the dispersion shows 
up with dramatic clarity in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Because of this dispersion the As- 
sembly is unlikely to become less im- 
portant in the United Nations sys- 
tem. And we can expect this book by 
Sydney Bailey, a writer on interna- 
tional affairs and former director of 
the Quaker program at the United 
Nations, to be the forerunner of 
many others. Bailey's book is a man- 
ual of procedures and practices ra- 
ther than an evaluation and point- 
ing up of Assembly trends. Even so, 
the writing is unnecessarily pedantic 
and labored. This is not a book for 
the general reader but students of 
the United Nations will find it of 
help and interest. 
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Tue Corat Barrier, by Pierre Gas- 
car. Atlantic-Litthe Brown. 172 pp- 
$3.75. 


TALES FROM A Trovustev Lanp, by 
Alan Paton. Scribner's. 128 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 


Jack Mendelsohn 


A Few weeks ago Life magazine car- 
ried a lengthy, patronizing arti- 
cle about African religion. There was 


much pontificating about African 
“superstition” and “sorcery.” The 
same issue also contained a laudatory 
piece about a white South African 
golfer. With straight face and obvious 
respect, the article quoted the 
golfer’s explanation of how he ap- 
proached the Master's Golf Tourna- 
ment (which he won): “The Lord 
wants me to win.”” Readers were told, 
again with no sign of a quizzical de- 
mur, that the golfer in question was 
“certain that he had heard a message 
from above.” It seems not to have 
occurred to the editors of Life that 
one man’s “sorcery” is another man’s 
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“reverence.” Thus by barriers, high- 
er and thicker than we know, are we 
kept from entering truly into one 
another’s lives. 

This is the common theme running 
through these three widely diverse 
books. The black man of Africa, and 
the white man of Africa and the 
West, are strangers to one another, 
defenseless in their spirtual isolation 
from one another. If anyon wishes 
to seek redemption from this isola- 
tion—through vicarious suffering—he 
could do no better than to read these 
three books. They are utterly differ- 
ent in style, in execution, in setting; 
yet each is a visit to the Golgotha 
of our century: the crucifixion of 
man on the cross of race. 

Alan Paton needs no introduction, 
nor, for that matter, does the theme 
of his latest book, Tales from A 
Troubled Land. It is a collection of 
ten gripping short stories with a com- 
mon setting: a reformatory for young 
Africans in Paton'’s “beloved” and 
tortured country, the Union of South 
Africa. Paton’s conscience will be 
stilled only by death. His voice is 
another matter, dependent upon how 
far a_ steadily-sickening Afrikaner 
government is prepared to go in gag- 
ging a world figure. At least we have 
these ten tales in all their finely- 
honed horror and compassion: “Yet 
I knew that the boy who wrote the 
letter would, so far as men knew, al- 
ways be defeated, till one day he 
would give up both hope and ghost, 
and leave to his enemy the sole ten- 
ancy of the divided house.” 

The consistent theme of all his pre- 
vious books, and of this one as well, 
is summarized in the agonized words 
with which Paton ends one of the 
stories, “Death of a Tsotsi’: “And 
this death would go on too, for noth- 
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ing less than the reform of a society 
would bring it to an end. It was the 
menace of the socially frustrated, 
strangers to mercy, striking like ad- 
ders for the dark reasons of ancient 
minds, at any who crossed their path.” 


Pierre Gascar is one of a crop of 
brilliant postwar French novelists. The 
Africa of which he writes in The 
Coral Barrier is Someliland in the 
two-year period after the war, when 
the Italians were preparing to re- 
linquish sovereignty. In one of its 
steaming cities, Mogadiscio, a seamy 
group of aging Italian bureaucrats 
try to live out their lives in prefer- 
ence to repatriation to an Italy they 
no longer know. Into their spiritless 
midst comes a dreamy young liberal, 
Luigi Peretti. Because there are no 
European women left in Mogadiscio, 
each of the Italians has solved his 
problem of loneliness in his own way 
with the beautiful Somali women. 
Luigi's love for Jilal, and the frustra- 
tion of that love because of one of 
the most bizarre reasons to be found 
in literature, is the thin but fascinat- 
ing thread upon which the plot 
hangs. 

Gascar’s genius is the utter sim- 
plicity with which he confronts the 
massive themes of colonial disinte- 
gration, Somali resurgence, and the 
barriers between the races. Proper 
credit should be given to the trans- 
lator, Merloyd Lawrence, for effec- 
tively transmitting Gascar’s  disci- 
plined, lyrical prose. This book can 
be read in an hour or two, but its 
sensitive telling of how one white 
man and one black woman tried 
to reach across the gulf will linger a 
long time. 

Tom Stacey is a young English 
writer for the London Sunday Times 
and an African specialist with many 
years of residence below the Sahara. 
Obviously he pondered his novel, 
The Brothers M, a long time and 
wrote it with monumental care. It 
demands much of the reader. It 
breaks a great deal of new ground 
in its complex and frequently pro- 
found exploration of what happens 
when white and black confront one 
another on equal terms. 

The book is done in two distinct 
sections. In the first, the brothers M 
of the tithe meet and build their 


friendship as graduate students at 
Oxford. One is an -eager, powerful 
Ugandan, Daudi Mukasa. The other 
is an idealistic Canadian “egghead,” 
Bob McNair. Their friendship ripens 
and deépens. They become, in a 
quiet, private ritual, blood brothers. 

In the books second stage, the 
scene shifts to Uganda, where Mc- 
Nair joins his blood brother, Mukasa, 
in a search for Daudi’s lost relatives 
among the primitive Mukonjo of the 
Ruwenzori mountains. The journey 
becomes incredibly complicated and 
perilous. Day by day the friendship 
erodes and the blood brothers grow 
apart and hostile. It is in this process 
of disintegration that Stacey performs 
a brilliant analysis of the awesome 
psychological and spiritual barriers 
between Mukasa and McNair—bar- 
riers untouched, merely concealed, by 
the years of easy intimacy at Oxford. 

Stacey traces no primrose 
path to atonement. He leaves us to 
wrestle with the tragic dilemmas of 
isolation, as we must if neither the 
hope nor the peril of Africa and the 
West are to be hidden from ow 
consciousness. 
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was finally shot to death by his wife in a sordid episode. The case is used as a study of and a 
takeoff on the quality of individuals used by our police forces and state agencies as informers. 
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To: The Californian, Dept. P-1 ° 308 Delger Building 
1005 Market Street 9 San Francisco 3, California 
| enclose $1 for the special June issue only. 


| enclose $1.35 for the June issue and a reprint of “Black Friday,” telling the complete story of 
the student demonstrations against the HUAC 


| enclose $5 for a one-year subscription, and | understand this entitles me to the June issue and 
“Black Friday” reprint FREE, INCLUDED WITH THE SUBSCRIPTION. (Foreign add $1 per year 


postage) 
Previous prices and rates quoted by THE CALIFORNIAN in ads in this magazine are now invalid; the 
new rates take precedence. 
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